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PREFACE. 


HIS book is not for experts and scholars. 
Nobody who knows me would expect me to 
produce a profound philosophy or a technical 

theology. I have tried to help ordinary people 
who desire to understand what their religious 
experience means. 


When, to my surprise, the Conference at Scar- 
borough in 1925, appointed me to this lectureship, 
my mind at first flirted with a subject relating to 
social questions. I had attended Copec, and for 
the time its interests seemed to be dominant. 
I had taken my share in these things, and I know 
some expected it. At length, however, I began to 
feel another line would be better. Gradually I was 
drawn to the subject with which I have attempted 
to deal in this book. Why this rather than any 
other I do not know, but in time it did grip me. 
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Perhaps the fact that, in the discussions on 
Methodist Union, one has been driven to think 
about what Methodism really stands for, helped. 
It is certain my realization that the primacy and 
regnancy of religious experience are not so apparent 
in Methodist life provided an urge. I am sure 
the churches are not producing the confidently 
assured in God in such numbers and quality as 
they did. I know of nothing in modern life or 
thought which makes this inevitable. That it is 
true none who know Methodist fellowship and 
prayer meetings will deny. 


If anything I can say will help to revivify the 
experience, I shall be grateful beyond compare. 


To mention those to whom I am indebted is 
impossible. I have quoted from those to whom 
my obligations are direct. I have preferred to 
quote rather than to paraphrase. But I owe my 
deepest debt to some in every church in which 
I have been permitted to minister, and usually 
they have not been the prominent, who have, 
without knowing it, demonstrated to me that they 
knew God and had commerce with Him. Having 
known them I could no more doubt the reality of 
God and of fellowship with Him than I could doubt - 
the existence of myself. Among the privileges of 
the ministry none has been higher to possess than 
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this. I have been greatly refreshed as I have 
recalled them. 


As a tribute to the saints I have known, and in 
the hope that others may be allured to tread in 
their way, I have written this book. 


WILFRED R. WILKINSON. 
Chesterfield. 
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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: 
The Methodist Fundamental. 


CHAPTER 1. 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE—A FUNDAMENTAL. 


S there a fundamental of religion? Is there 
something without which religion cannot be said 
to have a vital existence and unpossessed of 

which a man cannot claim to be religious? To 
think even superficially of the various forms of 
religion would suggest that there are many funda- 
mentals. If it were true that what is counted 
fundamental to a Church is fundamental to the 
religion it proclaims this would be self-evident. 
Happily what men may deem necessary to the 
existence and continuance of the institution they 
love may not be an essential of the religion they 
profess. Dr. Gore, whose leadership in theology 
and practical religion all ministers would gladly 
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acknowledge, says: “I know a great deal in this 
book! will provoke and distress English Free 
Churchmen and Scottish Presbyterians and those of 
other lands who symbolize with them. I desire to 
acknowledge with all my heart the wonderful and 
continuous evidences of the work of the Spirit of 
God among them; and to express the gratitude 
which thousands among us feel for theological 
and spiritual help received from them, but I am 
sure that at the Reformation they broke certain 
fundamental principles and laws of the Catholic 
Church. There is very much in their spirit, their 
traditions, and their institutions which the Catholic 
Church needs, and which in a reunited Church must 
be retained ; but there cannot be, I am convinced, > 
a reunited Church except on the basis of the Catholic 
Creeds, and the acknowledgment of the sacramental _ 
principle as well as the due administration of the 
sacraments, and the recognition of the episcopal 
succession as the link of connexion and continuity 
in the Catholic body.” 

Though he questions the churchmanship of these 
communities, it will be seen, as would be expected 
in such a genuine Christian as Dr. Gore, that he 
does not hint at questioning their Christianity. 
He argues that to belong to the Catholic Church 
much of the Reformation must be repudiated, but 
it is not necessary to flout the Reformation to be 
a Christian. Many will feel, that this, merely to 
belong to the Catholic Church, is not worth the 
price. 

’ The Holy Spirit and the Church, p. 352. 
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Perhaps ‘‘The Friends” are the community 
which of all others make this distinction most clear. 
They have no sacraments, for they regard life as 
asacrament. They have no ordained ministry, for 
the Spirit illumines whom He will. They do not 
even claim to be called a Church but deem that to 
be a society of Jesus is enough. From the point of 
view of High Churchmen and Low Churchmen alike 
their organization is defective in both conception 
and expression, but who, without fear of committing 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, dare deny their 
possession of the vital essential of religion and, in 
some directions, almost a monopoly of its social 
expression ? 

Evidently a fundamental of religion is not identical 
with a fundamental of Church organization. Those 
counted by some to be woefully defective in the 
one may be altogether adequate in the other. 

In these more récent years the determination to 
declare some tenets of belief to be fundamental has 
had unfortunate developments. ‘‘ Fundamentalism ”’ 
has become an ominous word. It represents what 
has proved to be a divisive thing. Most ordinary 
minds would have supposed the belief deemed 
necessary would have united. If it were funda- 
mental that would have been the natural result. 
It may be taken as an axiom that if a belief makes 
for division amongst Christians it cannot be 
necessary to the faith. 

Since the critical view of the Bible has been 
widely accepted not only by scholars—amongst 
them it is almost universal—but also by those who 
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desire to retain their intellectual integrity in 
religion as in all other things, there has developed 
a section of earnest Christians who, regarding the 
| Ark of God as being endangered, are seeking to 
Monat _make faith in the verbal or plenary inspiration of 
an Lely! the Scriptures a necessary belief~ 

“pho So far has this insistence been carried that it has 
Lise Le resulted in some splits in missionary societies, a 
Crn) campaign against certain scholars, deflection of 
gifts, and suspicions and distrusts which have 

hindered the progress of God’s work. 

Nothing of course can be said against men taking 
this position if they are fully persuaded in their own 
minds that this theory covers the facts. It may 
be difficult for most moderns to appreciate the 
attitude. The introduction to St. Luke’s Gospel, 
it would seem, indicates in a broad way how the 
writers of the Bible acted. So long as it is regarded 
as a personal or group view of the facts it has the 
same rights as any other view. But when the 
attempt is made to constitute it a fundamental of 
faith, then a claim is being made which must be 
repudiated in the interests of truth. 

Manifestly it is not a fundamental of religion. 
Dr. W. H. Fitchett in a book entitled Where the 
Higher Criticism Fails, in which he so far forgot 
the decencies of debate as to head one of his 
chapters, “‘ The ‘ Dancing Dervish’ Critic,” arrives 
at the conclusion that the literature of the Higher 
Criticism is a literature of guesses, and usually 
contradictory guesses, which will be as transitory 
as bubbles. Yet he confesses, while criticising 
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Dr. Griffith Jones drastically for an article he 
contributed to Dr. Peake’s Commentary: ‘He is 
a scholar, a thinker, his English is beautiful; his 
sentences flow with the music as of a running stream 
in them. He is personally a sincere Christian, and 
when he tells us that ‘it is the testimony of the 
Christian conscience in all ages that to find Jesus 
is to find God,’ it is clear he has this divine 
experience. ... He keeps that great experience 
still; and no one will doubt the sincerity of his 
Christian faith.’”? Even this severe critic of critics, 
without reserves, allows that one who refuses to 
accept either the verbal or plenary inspiration of 
the Scriptures, but avows what he himself calls 
the dynamic inspiration of the Word, possesses the 
fundamental of religion. On the other hand there 
are none so foolish and irreligious as to suggest 
that those who declare the Bible is true from the 
beginning and verbally inspired are lacking in any 
essential of true religion. 

The fundamental of faith is not to be found in 
~ these things. 

In view of this there would seem to be something 
almost providential in the fact that the Methodist 
Churches have never had a formulated doctrine of 
the Scriptures. There has never been any suggestion, 
among the many made for improving the doctrinal 
standards of the Church, that such a doctrine is 
desirable. 

While there may be individuals who are so fully 
persuaded that when Jesus referred to a particular 
Psalm as by David, such a definite statement 

B 
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séttles the matter finally ; otherwise their view of 
the Person of Christ is undermined, and therefore 
in the privacy of their own minds they deem those 
who regard these things as having no real cogency to 
be radically unsound; such an attitude would 
nowadays find little support. The general view 
would be that the Scriptures contain the revelation 
of God to men, made as they were able to bear it, 
progressive and culminating in the revelation of an 
incarnate Son, Jesus Christ, whose life and teachings 
are sufficiently preserved in the Gospels. But to 
make even this view to be a doctrine which should 
become a test of orthodoxy would be contrary 
to the desires of those who hold it. 

Manifestly nobody can really contend that any 
theory of how the Scriptures came to be or how 
they are inspired is of primary importance. 

That is why the experience of America in recent 
years is such a surprise to English students of 
religious progress. America has been swept with 
a riotous clamour for making the traditional 
view of the Scriptures a test of the fitness of men 
for the ministerial office, professorial chairs and 
even for the teaching profession. No such unfor- 
tunate and religiously debilitating happening would 
be tolerated here, mainly because the traditional or 
modern views of the Bible are not believed to be 
of the essence of religion. 

John Wesley was keenly anxious that his people 
should not be burdened with the unnecessary. 
There were some things necessary. Others were 
not to be make a yoke. He said: “One circum- 
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stance is quite peculiar to the people called 
Methodists ; that is the terms upon which any 
person may be admitted into their Society. They 
do not impose, in order to their admission any 
opinions whatever. Let them hold particular or 
general redemption, absolute or conditional decrees ; 
let them be Churchmen or Dissenters, Presbyterians 
or Independents, it is no obstacle. Let them choose 
one mode of baptism or another, it is no bar to 
their admission. A Presbyterian may be a Presby- 
terian still; the Independent or Anabaptist use 
his own mode of worship. So may the Quaker 
and none will contend with him about it. They 
think, and let think. One condition and one only, 
is required—a real desire to save their soul. Where 
this is it is enough, they desire no more, they lay 
stress on nothing else, they ask only, ‘Is thy 
heart herein as my heart? If it be give me thy 
hand !’”2 

Wesley desired with eager purpose that the 
essentials only should be insisted on. A desire 
to be saved was the one thing needful for those 
who wanted to enter his societies. 

What then is the fundamental thing in religion ? 
It is the possession of a religious experience. To 
know God in Jesus Christ is the one thing needful. 
Where that is, nothing else matters seriously. If 
a man can affirm, and his life supports the affirma- 
tion, that through faith in Christ he himself 
knows God, all other things are secondary, capable 


.4 Works, Vol. XIII, p. 266, 
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of adjustment and certainly not to be made tests 
or standards. 

Two things make this clear. (1) The experience 
meeting has been a characteristic of the Methodist 
Churches. In one form or another every church 
provides opportunity for its members to declare 
and cultivate their religious experience. In the 
declaration it has been believed there has been a 
form of cultivation. The one criticism made of 
the Guild and Christian Endeavour movements 
with real substance in it is that, whatever their 
intention and whatever their provision of oppor- 
tunity, as a matter of fact they have failed to 
produce the declaration of religious experience 
which made the old class meeting so strong and 
fruitfula meeting. The very criticism is a confession 
of what is regarded as a fundamental of the 
religious life. 

These meetings it may be asserted without much 
fear of disputation have kept the Methodist Churches 
alive as religious organizations. Their glory lies 
not only in such a fact but in the further fact that, 
with all the crudities which have upon occasion 
attached to some of the things spoken in them, 
they have been real schools of spiritual culture, 
in which many in humble positions in life, but 
rich in fellowship with the Eternal, have taught 
those of higher education and wider culture ‘“ the 
Way, the Truth and the Life.” 

To any with real imagination pictures that 
would provide any English Ian Maclaren with 
subjects for a series of Idylls of the Methodist Class 
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Meeting, outrivalling Mark Guy Pearse’s Dantel 
Quorm, throng the mind. 

In a West Riding colliery village, where the only 
place of worship was a Primitive Methodist chapel, 
there lived a man of exceptional quality. With 
a strong virile personality in a body of such great 
strength that in the mine his hewing was phenomenal, 
this man had the gentle spirit of a saint. There 
was a member of the church in every house in the 
village. He led the community in good things. 
Even those who would not follow him knew he 
was right and said so. On Tuesday nights the 
weekly class meeting was held. There they gathered, 
a band of hard-pressed folk, with none too much 
to live on, and often very tired with the hard fight 
for life. He went from one to the other, and asked, 
** And how is the work of God progressing in your 
soul?’ Some of the replies were very limp, some 
were the same old tale repeated every week, some 
were a genuine confession of failure or success 
and a plea for guidance and help. But he never 
failed, Out of a rich experience he seemed to have 
always the right word and always the right tone. 
Those privileged to hear him but once marvelled 
at the wisdom and grace of it all. When the class 
dismissed calm of heart belonged to all. He led 
the village, for he was its saint. 

What Methodism owes to its great class leaders 
can never be told, but at least they are entitled 
to an eleventh of Hebrews in the regard of the 
Churches, They have cultivated the religious 
experience of their fellows until one thing has 
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characterized the people, they have been able to 
say confidently, ‘‘ I know in whom I have believed.” 

The church has always emphasized the pre- 
eminence of the religious experience. That has 
been the one grand necessity. 

(2) Specific acceptance of a credal statement of 
belief has never been demanded for acceptance 
into membership of the Methodist church, Only 
ministers are required, as teachers of the Church, 
to admit any credal statement as a test. In their 
case the day for any keenness of scent for heresy 
has passed. But in the preparation for Methodist 
Union, if and when it is to be consummated, some 
declaration on doctrine was inevitable. The 
exigencies of legal requirements made it necessary 
for some reference to Wesley’s Notes and Sermons 
to be included in the declaration, but this affirmation 
has been added and is an integral part of the con- 
stitution : “The Notes on the New Testament and 
the forty-four Seymons are not intended to impose 
a system of formal or speculative theology on 
Methodist Preachers, but to set up standards of 
preaching and belief which shall secure loyalty to 
the fundamental truths of the Gospel of Redemption 
and ensure the continued witness of the Church to 
the realities of the Christian experience of salvation.” 

In two directions such a statement is helpful 
and significant. It robs those whose fear is always 
lest the dead hand of the past should cramp and 
crush the vital life of the present of any real cause 
for fear, but it also emphasizes the fact that all is 
for the sake of the reality of experience. The 
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truths to be accepted and proclaimed are the truths 
of redemption, and what is of sole concern for the 
church is that she should be able to demonstrate 
that salvation is a real and present experience. 

All of which goes to show that the Methodist 
fundamental is religious experience. Its ‘“‘ Ark of 
the Covenant ”’ is knowledge of God in Christ. 

In view of all these things it is probably arguable 
that nothing should be insisted on which is not 
experiential. Dr. Denney, who was orthodox 
enough, accepting a substitutionary view of the 
Atonement which prevented any adequate recog- 
nition of racial solidarity in Jesus or the mystical 
union of the believer with Christ, keenly desired 
that this should be the case. He suggested that a 
sufficient creed for any evangelical church would 
find expression in this confession: ‘‘I believe in 
God, through Jesus Christ His only Son, our Lord 
and Saviour.”” Though his great friend and admirer, 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, in referring to the book! 
in which Dr. Denney made the suggestion, gave 
expression to the amazing assertion that Unitarians 
and Arians would sign such a formula of faith, it 
surely expresses the facts which explain a Christian 
experience of God. 

The contrast between the simplicity of such an 
expression of belief and the creeds of the early 
church is most striking. 

The Apostles’ Creed, which is the least elaborate 
of them all, read at first: 

“T believe in God the Father Almighty ; and in 


1Dr, Jamzs Denney: Jesus and the Gospel,. 
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Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord; who was born 
of the Holy Spirit and Mary the Virgin; under 
Pontius Pilate was crucified and buried; on the 
third day He rose from the dead; He ascended 
into heaven; He sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father; from thence He shall come to judge the 
living and the dead; and in the Holy Spirit ; 
the holy church; the forgiveness of sins; the 
resurrection of the flesh.” 

Apart from the last phrase it is a declaration of 
the Christian facts and faith. Before many years 
had passed, however, additions were made which 
gave it a more theological and ecclesiastical flavour. 

The general tendency in the early church, in face 
of controversy and the apparently inevitable 
inclination to be abstruse, was to be elaborately 
metaphysical. 

Perhaps the oldest of the creeds of the Eastern 
Church was that of Gregory Thaumaturgus 
(A.D. 233-270). He was a disciple of Origen. His 
Creed reads : 

‘“*There is one God, Father of Him who is the 
living Word, subsisting Wisdom and Power and 
Eternal Impress. Perfect Begetter of the Perfect, 
Father of the only begotten Son. There is one 
Lord, Alone of the alone, God of God, Impress and 
Image of the Godhead, the operative Word; 
Wisdom comprehensive of the system of the 
universe, and Power productive of the whole 
creation; true Son of true Father, Invisible of 
Invisible, and Incorruptible of Incorruptible, and 
Immortal of Immortal, and Eternal of Eternal. 
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And there is one Holy Ghost, who hath His being 
of God, who hath appeared through the Son, 
Image of the Son, Perfect of the Perfect; Life, 
the Cause of all them that live; Holy Fountain, 
Holiness, the Bestower of sanctification, in whom 
is manifested God the Father, who is over all and 
in all, and God the Son, who is through all. A 
perfect Trinity, not divided nor alien in glory and 
eternity and dominion.”’! 

There is something wonderful about this 
description of the Godhead, and the more it is 
pondered the more wonderful and in many ways 
adequate does it appear, but as a creed its complete 
difference from what moderns deem desirable is 
clear. 

The Nicene Creed, the one truly ecumenical 
creed of the Christian church, in its final form has 
some of this element in it. 

“We believe in one God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth and of all things visible 
and invisible. 

** And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
the only begotten, of the Father, begotten before 
all ages; Light of Light, very God of very God, 
begotten not made, consubstantial with the Father, 
by whom all things were made ; who for us men 
and for our salvation came down from heaven, 
and was incarnate of the Holy Ghost and Mary the 
Virgin, and was made man ; He was crucified for us 
under Pontius Pilate and suffered and was buried ; 
and rose again the third day according to the 


1Bisnor Burw’s translation. 
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Scriptures ; and ascended into heaven and sitteth 
on the right hand of the Father; and shall come 
again with glory to judge the quick and the dead ; 
whose kingdom shall have no end. 

““And in the Holy Ghost, the Lord, the Life 
Giver, who proceedeth from the Father, who with 
the Father and the Son together is worshipped and 
glorified, who spake through the prophets. In one 
holy Catholic and Apostolic Church ; we acknowledge 
one baptism for the remission of sins ; we look for 
the resurrection of the dead and the life of the 
world to come. Amen.” 

The tone of the great creed, majestic though it 
is, contains the echoes of controversy and challenge. 
Some of its affirmations are intended as a defiance 
of opponents. Though it abides as the great 
classic expression of the substance of the faith of 
the Church, it is impossible to believe that such 
a creed could be the product of the Church 
to-day. 

Perhaps the limit of elaboration and metaphysical 
expression was reached in the Athanasian Creed 
with its identification of Christianity with a doctrine 
of the Trinity. Its opening sentences put it outside 
the range of modern approval: ‘‘ Whosoever will 
be saved, before all things it is necessary that he 
hold the Catholic Faith. Which Faith except 
every one do keep whole and undefiled: without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly.”’ 

In all this the Church seems to be moving far 
from the simplicities and certainties of religious 
experience. The church was never as severe and 
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rigid as its creeds would suggest, though it is true 
the Reformers, and amongst them Melancthon and 
Calvin, did not disapprove of the burning of 
Servetus for denying the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Generally speaking the mere adhesion to the 
formularies of the Church was all that could be 
ensured, and the repetition of the Creed could only 
make it a thing of the memory, not a fact in the 
life. Some of the articles of any creed could not 
become facts of experience, for at best they are 
intellectual explanations of the deductions from 
experience, or the metaphysical justification of the 
grounds of experience. 

It has probably always been true that the believer 
has never been required any more than he is to-day 
to be able to give any full explanation of his faith. 
Those whom the church calls its saints would have 
difficulty in producing a creed of any length or 
elaboration, but they could all affirm with strength 
and delight that they know Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour, and through Him they have found God 
as their Father, and full of trust they know that 
all is well. It is enough. What matters they 
possess. The saints have lived rather than thought ; 
they have enjoyed God rather than explained Him ; 
they have known Christ in their hearts rather than 
conceived Him in their minds. They have had 
a religious experience. 

It is something to be proud of that the Methodist 
Church has from the beginning insisted that the 
essential thing is to know God in Christ. Its 
fundamental is neither a view of the Bible, nor the 
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acceptance of a creed, but the possession of a 
religious experience. 


I know not how that Bethlehem’s Babe 
Could in the Godhead be; 

I only know the Manger Child 

Has brought God’s life to me. 


I know not how that Calvary’s Cross 
A world from sin could free ; 

I only know its Matchless Love 

Has brought God’s love to me. 


I know not how that Joseph’s tomb 
Could solve death’s mystery, 

I only know the living Christ, 

Our Immortality. 


CHAPTER II. 
WHAT IS RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE ? 


OW are we to discover what this religious 
experience is and what it means? If the 
record of many individual religious ex- 

periences as enjoyed by ordinary religious people 
had been preserved there would then have been 
a glorious field for the investigator. 

Just as Durkheim and Frazer have collected 
thousands of examples of primitive beliefs and on 
these based certain conclusions, so on a similar 
collection of the actual religious experiences of 
ordinary Christians assertions about God could 
have been based which would have been incontest- 
able. Within certain restricted areas! this has been 
done, but not sufficiently nor with such discrimina- 
tion as to warrant anything more than tentative 
conclusions. 

Probably the nearest that can be got to what 
is desired is to take selected cases. William James, 

1 Starbuck obtained many facts by his questionaire method 
which he embodied in his Psychology of Religion. The questionaire 


method and the restricted field of enquiry make many of his 
conclusions questionable, 
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m his book Varieties of Religious Expenence, did 
this, but unfortunately for the purpose of those 
who think that the normal religious experience is 
the genuine one, he persisted, and for reasons 
assigned, in wilfully selecting extreme cases, arguing 
that in these instances the elements it was desired 
to analyse were most prominent. But the extreme 
is not necessarily the full grown. It may be lop- 
sided. It may even be a fungoid growth. At 
the same time his was a monumental work and 
from his investigations all other enquiries must 
start. 

In biography and autobiography records are 
provided which, subjected to the criticism all such 
accounts need, will well repay study. 

Dr. W. P. Paterson! suggests that religious 
experience can be studied in (1) Man as man, 
(2) The Convert, (3) The Saint. After discussing 
with some detail the religious significance of each 
he decides that the prophetic saintly personality 
provides the revelation the student of religion needs.? 
Again one may say if only a record of the experience 
of the saints Methodist ministers have known; 
pitmen, agricultural labourers, and others in higher 
social position, who have made their communities 
able to believe in a God-controlled life, had been 
written and preserved elsewhere than in the mind 
and lives of those who knew them, what evidences of 
commerce with God would have been available ! 

1W. P. Paterson: The Nature of Religion, Chap. II. 


2 He also discusses groups, as the crowd, the club and the 
community. He arrives at the same conclusion, The saint is 
the final example. 
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Clearly that course is the one to be pursued. 
Perhaps in following such a line of investigation 
there will come real refreshment of soul to all who 
will travel along this way. 

In view of what has been asserted in regard to 
the experiences of ordinary religious people, it is 
delightful to discover an example of the easy 
simplicity of a humble saint in The Modern Church- 
man, where the following account appears : 

“Observe first a man of a humble grade—an 
English peasant. Come and stay for a week with 
a shepherd in his cottage on the Derbyshire hills, 
among the Tors about Matlock Bath. You arrive 
in the evening and receive from the old man a 
welcome which breathes the charm of peasant 
courtesy. You need not, for our purpose, pause 
to consider his mental or ethical advance beyond 
Melanesian standards. But his religious advance 
strikes your attention. After supper the shepherd, 
his wife, a grown-up son, two grandchildren, and 
you sit round the little parlour. He takes down 
a large book and reads from it a message from 
Someone Unseen; whom in conversation he once 
calls ‘the Supreme Being,’ but usually ‘Our 
Heavenly Father.’ Then we all kneel down, and 
in artless, moving words he speaks to the Great 
One out of sight. The happiness, the troubles, 
the difficulties, the wrongs of the day he tells; 
and he asks for protection during the night and for 
what he calls ‘ benediction’ over us gathered there 
and for some dear ones away in Canada. It is all 
very tender, but very strong. 
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‘“‘Next day, and during the week, you talk with 
him about this religion of his. How did he come 
to know God? He says his knowledge of God 
grew up with him from babyhood, just like his 
knowledge of the valley and the hills. But from 
the New Testament he learnt the biggest truth of 
all, which lit up all the world and is behind every- 
thing, namely, that ‘the Almighty is chock-full 
of forgiveness.’ And, as the old man says it, his 
face and bearing is as of one who has reached a 
goal, of one who, unlike the restless throng, is there, 
and who, amid the storms of time, enjoys a hidden, 
imperturbable repose. 

‘On another day, asked how he could prove 
that there is a God at all, he says that he’s no 
scholar and he never argues about it, but that he 
is like his favourite bird, the lark. As the lark 
from birth to death ever seeks the sky and finds 
it, so the shepherd from birth to death ever seeks 
God and finds Him.” 4 

And what of Baron von Hiigel, philosopher and 
historian, holding, as The Times declared, a con- 
spicuous place amongst the thinkers of our time 
but confessing with grateful love what he has felt 
of God ? 

‘““T give this experience because it proves at 
least this much—that the vivid conviction of the 
Pure Joy of God is as capable now as in the days 
of Dante, of St. Francis, of St. Bernard, of St. 
Augustine, of St. Paul, and of Jesus Himself, to 


1Thes Modern Churchman for Se sige 1925. Article by 
Rev. H. Hanptry on “ Men’s Need,” pp, 329-330. 
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steady, and subdue, to saturate and to satisfy 
our restless hearts and utterly exacting spirits. 

“It was on a Good Friday forenoon in Rome, 
I think in 1899, that I woke up with the sunshine 
streaming into my bedroom—I had somehow not 
been called by any of my people or of the domestics. 
Although I hurried through my toilet and through 
my breakfast, it was turned eleven o’clock when 
I reached the nearest church—all the services 
already over and the doors locked. I tried two 
other churches—the same result. Sad and lonely, 
empty-headed and dreary-hearted, I turned into 
the Villa Borghese, and there, in an ugly, newly- 
painted, still very shadeless tryst, with much sand 
about and an already baking sun, I sat down on 
the ground and relieved my aching back by leaning 
against one of the young trees. Many green 
lizards were soon frisking close around me—other- 
wise nothing living was to be seen or heard. I sat 
there thus—I suppose for half an hour or more— 
dull and dead, conscious of nothing but myself, 
so I felt ; of that mass of failures, disappointments, 
pettinesses, with a dim background, though, of men 
at large hardly more inviting or inspiring than 
myself. And all this then articulated itself into 
special grievances and antipathies: Churchmen 
and Agnostics, Jews and Protestants, also such 
souls amongst them all as were dear to me at other 
times—all seemed empty, irritating, oppressive. 
And then—I know of no transition or connection— 
then—well, suddenly, ah, another, in very truth 
another outlook, an utterly other state wrapped me 

Cc 
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round. I felt—I seemed to see—now without 
any straining, without apparently any action of 
my own—one great tender goodness and heroism 
pass before me after the other—the souls which, 
in this ‘eternal’ Rome, had meekly suffered and 
manfully agonized for God; also thinkers, and 
men of action, seekers after God. There were 
Peter and Paul, Cecelia and Agnes of the Catacombs, 
Rabbi Abika dying a witness to God in the great 
circus, Marcus Aurelius lonely on his throne, 
Plotinus uttering winged words to his students. 
Augustine now growing utterly weary and restless 
under his sins, so near to his utter renunciation of 
them, and so on and on, with many another figure 
long dear to me. And all of them marked by 
Suffering—and more or less marred by sin. But 
then, behind and above all these, appeared the 
Master of masters, Suffering Love gently, patheti- 
cally triumphant—Jesus Christ, Our Lord, on this day 
of His utter Passion. And yet, somehow, even this, 
especially this utter woe, this day of that woe, they 
seem best expressed just simply as Good—as ‘ Good’ 
Friday, better than in the Italian or French or 
German ‘Holy’ and the like. For was it not 
good, supremely good for us? Wholesome, fruitful, 
renovating, all-transfiguring? The Suffering, even 
here, was certainly an evil, but then its utilization, 
how good that was! And besides; here, no Sin! 
Somehow here the intense suffering led on to Joy— 
to the infinite Good that had sprung from this 
infinite Sorrow. And then came the final state of 
soul and outlook; God, God in. Himself. And 
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here, in contrast with the first outlook, where 
fellow creatures had appeared so largely suffering 
and so truly sinful, and even in contrast with the 
second outlook, where Jesus Christ had appeared, 
sinless indeed and Joy-bringing, yet also bowed 
down with suffering, appeared Joy, pure Joy, an 
Ocean of it, unplumbed, unplumbable, with not 
a drop of Evil within it—not one drop of Sin or 
Suffering or of the possibility of either. And I did 
not want it otherwise—far, far from it! God was 
too much our Friend, for us not to rejoice that He 
does not suffer; and this Joy of God is too much 
our sustenance, it too much shows us, contrastingly, 
our indigence, a sight of ourselves which constitutes 
our specific dignity, for me, for any of those great 
lovers of His, to wish His Joy mixed or limited 
or conditional. And yet this Pure Joy was utterly 
compassionate, utterly sympathetic ; It bent down 
to, It entered into, the hearts of those great little 
ones ; It was, indeed, at work all round me at 
that moment. What else, in the last resort, made 
those dear little emerald lizards so happy there, 
close to my feet? And then all ended with my 
receiving a happy impression that all the dreariness, 
which had preceded all this happiness, that that 
too, that it, especially for me just then, had already 
been an effect of that contrasting Joy of God, or 
rather of my very dim but real apprehension of 
that Joy. 

“For indeed dreary and petty, oppressive and 
imprisoning, is our poor life, on its surface and 
apart from God and from His merciful condes- 

C2 
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censions toward us. But we would not know our 
misery, we would not feel it as such, were there not 
Saints and Heroes round us, and Christ our Lord 
above us, and, encompassing all, and penetrating 
all, God—not a Sufferer, but indeed the Sympathiser. 
God, Joy, the Ocean of Joy, our Home.”! 

It looks as though this religious experience is 
a grand fact in the lives of varying people and is 
not-dependent on education, philosophic training 
or culture, excepting the culture which is one of 
its effects, but comes to those who have what they 
call faith. 

Is the same thing true of the great classic examples 
of religion ? 


(x) PAUL. 


Paul is the outstanding example of the regnancy 
of experience in the religious life. All his doctrines, 
except that of the pre-existence of Christ and his 
eschatology, which manifestly could not be verified 
in his present experience, are based on _ his 
experience. 2 

How did that experience come to him? He 
was a well-trained Jew. His own claims, as clearly 
set forth, were: ‘‘ Though I could rely on ont- 
ward privilege if I chose. Whoever thinks he can 
rely on that, I can outdo him. I was circumcised 


2 BaRoN I’. von Huet: Essays and Addresses, Second Series, 


pp. 210-213. By permission of the author, and the publishers, 
Messrs. J, M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. ae 
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on the eighth day after birth; I belonged to the 
race of Israel, to the tribe of Benjamin ; I was the 
Hebrew son of Hebrew parents; a Pharisee as 
regards the Law, in point of ardour a persecutor 
of the church, immaculate by the standard of legal 
righteousness.’’! 

One so trained had the Rabbinic and Pharisaic 
idea of God. What was it? It was essentially 
the Old Testament idea. R. Travers Herford, 
whose defence of Pharisaism is thoroughgoing, and 
who therefore gives the most roseate description of 
its beliefs, says : “‘ For the Rabbis God was the One 
and undivided Supreme Being, without qualification 
or reserve. On the other hand the Rabbis insisted 
no less emphatically on the nearness of God. He 
was thus in the belief of the Pharisees both trans- 
cendent and immanent, though they never used 
any such philosophic terms in which to express 
their thought. Neither did they attempt to solve 
the problem of reconciling these two opposite 
conceptions. Both were necessary to their thought, 
the former to their intellect, the latter to their 
inner experience of immediate communion with 
God. The fundamental attributes of God in 
Pharisaic belief were the same as those indicated 
in the Old Testament, foremost amongst them 
being His justice and His love. It would be 
possible to imagine a Judaism which left out the 
love of God (though in fact it never did); but 
a Judaism without a deep and even passionate 
conviction of the justice of God is inconceivable. 

1 Philippians iis. 4-6 (MOFFATT). 
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If any knowledge of God at all was vouchsafed 
to the intuition of Prophet, Pharisee, or Rabbi, 
it was the knowledge of Him as just and 
righteous.’’} 

Such it may be allowed was Paul’s thought of 
God. But Paul, and he must be regarded as the 
most competent witness to his own feelings, could 
not get any satisfaction of soul, whatever he did. 
He sought to keep the law, he did his best, used 
his powers to the utmost to be upright, but he was 
conscious all the while that it was beyond him. 
Paul could not be content with half measures. He 
could not rest in semi-achievement. With him 
it was all or nothing. is 

In Rom. vii. he has given a classic exposition of 
his experience. Allowing for the fact that it was 
written long after the experience it records, and 
therefore into it later reflection may have put 
inferences rather than facts—though the content 
of some experiences is bigger than can be under- 
stood at the time—yet it contains Paul’s own 
account of what he experienced under the law. 
‘“The Law is spiritual; we know that. But then 
I am a creature of the flesh, in thraldom to sin. 
I cannot understand my own actions ; I do not act 
as I want to act; on the contrary, I do what I 
detest. Now, when I act against my wishes, that 
means I agree that the Law is right. That being 
so, it is not I who do the deed but sin that dwells 
within me. For in me (that is in my flesh) no good 


1 R. TRAvers HeERForD: The Pharisees, Bee tg 
(abridged). er te 
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dwells, I know ; the wish is there but not the power 
of doing what is right. I cannot be good as I want 
to be; and I do wrong against my wishes. Well 
if I act against my wishes, it is not I who do the 
deed but sin that dwells within me. So this is 
my experience of the Law: I want to do what is 
right but wrong is all I can manage. I cordially 
agree with God’s law so far as my inner self is 
concerned, but then I find quite another law in 
my members which conflicts with the law of my 
mind and makes me a prisoner to sin’s law that 
resides in my members, (Thus left to myself 
I serve the law of God with my mind, but with 
my flesh I serve the law of sin.) Miserable wretch 
that Iam!” 

All this represents vividly the struggle, the 
dissatisfaction, the glimpses of better things, the 
bitter consciousness of failure, which were his as 
he tried to be a good Pharisee. 

Probably while such realizations were beginning 
to find shape, Paul encountered Christians. He 
would fling himself into arguments with them, 
sometimes scornful, and always sure he had 
demolished them, but their strongest points it may 
be believed would impress his mind and linger as 
a pricking thorn, ere they found a home in his 
subconscious self. Actually they made him a 
bitterer fighter of the Christianity that seemed 
to contradict his faith, and of the Christians 
who to his thought stupidly followed the 
Nazarene. 


1 Rom, vii. 15-24 (MOFFATT). 
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When Stephen! was to be put to death, Paul 
took a leading part. He probably only half listened 
to the argument of Stephen’s address, but when 
Stephen was dying then something happened 
which made him wonder. Then again into his 
subconscious mind a seed dropped which found 
fruitage later. ‘‘ And they stoned Stephen, calling 
upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus receive my 
spirit. And he kneeled down, and cried with a 
loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. 
And when he had said this he fell asleep.”’? 

Bad men die with bravado sometimes, but only 
good men pray in such a way. If Christianity . 
meant this it meant being like God, for He forgave. 

Paul went to Damascus possessed by a wild 
passion to crush the Christians. On the way he 
was converted. That was the supreme fact in his 
whole life. Something happened then which utterly 
and completely transformed him. Then he dis- 
covered things about God and Jesus which he 
would have repudiated before. In Galatians he 
thus describes it: “‘ But the God who had set me 
apart from my very birth called me by His grace, 
and when He chose to reveal His Son to me, that _ 
I might preach Him to the Gentiles.’’® 

What all this meant was vital to his life and 
thinking. God had sought him. He had taken 
the initiative. What happened was of God’s free 
grace. The God he had known before had become 


} Paul never associates ease death with his conversion, 
this was the direct work of Christ, though Augustine said: 
“If Stephen had not prayed the Church would not have had 


Paul.” 8 Acts vii. 59-60, @Gal. i. 15, 16 (MoFFAtt), 
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more gracious to him. Jesus is alive. The Messiah 
crucified, put to death by a method the Law counted 
accursed, has risen from the dead. God has 
revealed His Son in Paul. There is a union of His 
spirit with Christ Himself. The Law is done. 
The flesh is evil. Righteousness is not earned, it 
is the free gift of God in Christ. Now Paul knows 
he is saved for he is in Christ. His whole after 
life brought a deepening sense of the truth of these 
things, and there then came to him confidence and 
satisfaction, until he was able to affirm with glad 
abandon: “I know whom I have believed and 
am persuaded that He is able to keep that which 
I have committed unto Him against that 
day.”’! 

But it was all a revelation of God and of God’s 
grace. As Gwilym O. Griffith says; ‘“* Whilst 
Paul’s new life began with the discovery of the 
mastery and mystery of Christ, and continued in 
an ever-deepening sense of His spiritual Lordship, 
all this never cancelled but only confirmed his 
conception of the primacy of God the Father. 
Christ’s Lordship was fulfilled for Paul in this— 
That it brought him to God, brought him a new 
joy in God, a new experience of life in God; it 
did not take the place of that experience ; it was 
not identical with it; it was wholly inseparable 
from it. Paul’s life was hid with Christ in 
God,”’? 

A full study of Paulinism would be necessary in 

Reel vitedy, 2 

2 Gwitym O. GrirFity : St. Paul’s Life of Christ, p. 44. 
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order to understand all that is involved in this 
conversion experience. 

While of course even Paul’s declaration of these 
truths does not necessarily guarantee their truth, 
some test of their truth is to be found in the effect 
they had on him. What did they make him? 
What did they make him for others? Paul’s 
magnificent life—the life of a genius and a hero— 
his wondrous missionary activities, which make 
him the missionary leader of all time, his literary 
work, through which he gave an exposition of 
Christianity so marvellous and full that its meaning 


1Dr. A. S. PEAKE’s summary of what Paul’s conversion 
involved, in The Quintessence of Paulinism, p. 19: 

““We may then summarize the positions held by Paul at his | 
conversion or given in it as follows: Monotheism qualified by 
the recognition of distinctions within the Godhead; the choice 
of Israel and revelation to it, qualified by the inability of the 
law to produce righteousness ; the reign of sin in the individual 
by means of the flesh against which-the struggles of the mind 
were quite ineffectual ; the recognition of righteousness as a free 
gift of God apart from the merit or effort of the recipient ; the 
union of the human spirit with Christ the crucified and risen 
Lord; and through this union the forgiveness of sins, victory 
over sin and power for a new life.” 


T. R. Glover, in Paul of Tarsus, may be summarized on the 
same point thus: 

“ First of all Jesus lived. The Resurrection story was true. 
Jesus from that moment is for Paul a divine being and the 
identity is patent of the historical Jesus and the Risen Christ. 
In the next place the Cross is explained and it wins a central 
place which it kept in Paul’s thinking. The suffering of Christ, 
a scandal to the Gentile philosopher as well as to the Jew, 
becomes the very thing that makes him Christ. In the third 
place the whole difficult problem of Righteousness, of Sin and 
Forgiveness is solved. The Cross is reconciliation and ‘ we 
have peace with God.’ The problem of Israel is solved too, 
and the difficulty about the Gentiles is dissolved into thin air, 
oe loved the Gentile as He did the Jew. So much was clear 
at once,” 
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has never been exhausted, and his endurances and 
death, which put him into the lineage of his Master, 
demonstrate that Paul’s experience was a real 
coming to him of God in Christ. If it were other- 
wise then the later Paul would be a psychological 
miracle and his whole life a miracle too. 

Paul knew God and he became assured of Him 
in Christ. 


(2) AUGUSTINE. 


In Augustine is to be found perhaps the finest 
illustration that can be presented from the early 
history of the Church of the-fact that in their 
experiences Christian men are one, and in these 
alone. Augustine the theologian. is at once a 
profound but baffling personality. He is equally 
the father of Catholicism and Protestantism. Those 
who believe in heirarchical rule in the Church 
and sacramental grace find in him their great 
protagonist. Those who believe that religious 
experience is the finally important possession, 
beside which all else is secondary, find in Augustine 
‘a great example. Gwatkin says: ‘‘In Augustine 
the mystic thirsting for the living God meets the 
sceptic who lays down reason in obedience to 
Church authority. On one side he preaches the 
irresistible grace of sovereign predestination ; on 
another a law of works which seems to leave no 
room for predestination ; on one side the assurance 
of the Church for salvation, on the other the 
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impossibility of any assurance in this world of our 
‘election. All these ideas lie side by side in his 
writings, and it has been the work of centuries to 
disentangle from them the different systems of 
thought which have arisen in the Latin and Teutonic 
West from his time nearly to our own. From 
Augustine, Gregory VII drew his Jacobin picture 
of the robbers and sons of robbers who tyrannized 
over men as good as themselves; and from 
Augustine Gregory’s enemies preached obedience 
to the powers that be. The Council of Trent 
followed one part of his teaching; Lutherans 
and Calvinists with equal reason rested on 
another.” 

Regarding Augustine as a thinker, philosopher, 
and theologian, he is the source of controversy 
which is continuous, and in some senses of despair. 
As a saint he is a perennial inspiration to the 
Christian world. What an amazing man he was! 
One of earth’s great ones! Everything he did he 
did greatly. The fire of life burned fiercely in his 
nature, and to whatever he gave himself he gave 
lavishly. He did nothing in a small way. He was 
a great theologian, taking a leading part in con- 
troversies of vital importance to Christianity, while 
with his teaching on the hopeless disability of man’s 
will in the face of sin, and the sovereign grace of 
God, he settled for generations the religious view 
of the Western world. He was a great literary 
man, and in letters, homilies, and books guided 
the thought of his day and determined the direction | 

7H. M. GWATKIN : Knowledge of God, Vol. 2, pp. 181, 182. 
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of the Church’s thinking for centuries. In his 
City of God, in which, when earthly empires were 
tumbling, he pictured the enduring kingdom which 
would one day arise, he saved his. world from 
despair, and showed whence its hope was coming. 
He was a great ecclesiastic. As Bishop of Hippo, 
he made a minor see the head of the Church in 
Africa, and from it impressed and shaped the 
whole of Christendom. 

But as a saint he is the precious possession of 
all time. In his Confesssons—almost unique in 
literature—he has laid bare the history of a great 
soul, and has done it with such frankness, hiding no 
blackness or sin (his glory in spite of Byron’s 
sneer!), revealing every longing and struggle, and 
glorying in winning the approval of God. 

No one can read the Confessions without 
feeling he is in touch with a soul of mighty 
strength which in all its struggles was moving 
towards God, and, what is more, eventually found 

God. 
It is clear to those who ponder the story which 
is revealed that throughout God was seeking 
Augustine. His own saying at the beginning of © 
the Confessions, ‘‘Thou madest us for Thyself 
and our hearts are restless until they rest in Thee,” 
is true, but it is also true that He seeks until He 
finds. 

Francis Thompson, in his Hound of Heaven, 
might have been speaking for Augustine : 


*Lorp Byron said: ‘' In his Confesstons he makes us envy 
his transgressions.’: 
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I fled Him down the nights and down the days ; 
I fled Him down the arches of the years ; 
I fled Him down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the midst of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running laughter, 
Up vistaed hopes I sped ; 
And shot, precipitated, 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasméd fears, : 
From, those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, sg 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, ° 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— . 
«« All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.”’ 


2 * * * * * = 


Halts by me that footfall: 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly ? 
«« Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest ! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me.’ 


In a later book,? not to be mentioned beside this 
either as literature or religion, one of the characters 
is made to say in a wholehearted revelation of 
deep feeling, “I a have an uncanny 
feeling that God is after me.’ 

All this was true of Augustine. God was pursuing 
Augustine through his labyrinthife ways because 
He needed him. 

Augustine was born at Tagaste in Numidia 
on ‘November 13th, A.D. 343. His father was a 


1 Francis THOMPSON : Hound of Heaven, rst and last stanzas. 
7A. S, M. Hutcuinsen, One Incveasing Purpose. 
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heathen but his mother, Monica, was a Christian, 
and she has become a shining glory as an example 
of finest motherhood. He was entered as a cate- 
chumen while an infant though he was not baptized. 
His father, out of narrow means, had him well 
educated. He was a boy of outstanding ability 
but of intermittent devotion. When he was seven- 
teen years of age his father died. At this period 
of his life he was, as with most healthy boys of 
quick growth, of abounding vitality. He was 
restless and inclined to be full of riotous desire. 
While kept from blank ruin by the influence of his 
mother he had commenced those intellectual and 
moral wanderings which were to continue for years. 
Tn all these wanderings the bitter mingled with 
the sweet. He says, “‘ For Thou wert with me 
mercifully rigorous, besprinkling with most bitter 
alloy all my unlawful pleasures in order that I 
might seek pleasures without alloy.’ 

In Carthage he lived from the age of seventeen 
to nineteen, and he studied, but for vainglory. 
~Here too he was carried away by theatrical shows, 
in which he found opportunity to wallow in false 
emotions, and, alas ! he indulged in many discredit- 
able sins which were senseless as well as harmful. 
Yet it was here that the first stage of his conversion 
was passed. 

It is to be noted that Augustine himself speaks 
of two distinct stages in his conversion. This was 
the intellectual stage. He read:Cicero’s Hortensius. 
The reading created within him an ardent desire 


1 Confesstons, Bk. II, Sec. 2. 
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for the higher wisdom and for God. He turned 
to the Scriptures, but, like Justin Martyr, found 
their simplicity repelling. They compared badly 
with the philosophies he had studied. For years, 
in Manicheism and Astrology, he pursued his 
search. 

All the while his mother prayed. Two things 
kept her hope bright. She dreamed that a shining 
youth came to her and, when sad and sorrowing 
over her wayward son, said to her, “ That where 
she was there also was I.’ And in her dream she 
saw it come to pass. The other was when she 
appealed to a priest to argue with Augustine and 
so turn him from his errors, and he refused on the 
ground that Augustine was too intellectually proud 
to be teachable. She persisted in her urgings and 
at length he said: “Go thy ways, and God bless 
thee, for it is not possible that the child of these 
tears should perish.” 

Becoming disillusioned with Manicheism when 
he discovered that Faustus, one of its most eloquent 
advocates, had to confess his ignorance of those 
problems which he counted vital, he left the sect. 
Coming to Rome he opened a school of rhetoric. 
All the while he was grappling with ideas about God 
and evil which he could not bring into harmony. 
Being offered a post as teacher of rhetoric in Milan, 
he came to the city which was to be the scene of 
his deliverance. 

Ambrose was the Bishop of Milan. He was 
a kindly saint as well as a church leader. Augustine, 
drawn to him by many kindnesses, listened to his 
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preaching. He listened as a critic of style, with no 
intention of heeding what Ambrose said. The 
truth preached made its pricks of impression on 
Augustine’s mind, and he came to see that at least 
there was something init. He became a catechumen 
but he did not enjoy God. He says: ‘‘And I 
wondered that I now loved Thee, and not a phantom 
instead of Thee. And yet I did not press on to 
enjoy my God: but was borne up to Thee 
by Thy beauty, and soon borne down from Thee 
by mine own weight, sinking with sorrow into 
these inferior things. .... Then I sought a way 
of obtaining strength, sufficient to enjoy Thee ; 
and found it not, until I embraced that Mediator 
betwixt God and men, the Man Jesus Christ, who 
is over all, God blessed for evermore.’’! 

He resumed his studies of the Scriptures and 
found in Paul particularly the truths that fitted 
his need. fPaul’s conflicts were his, What Paul 
said gripped his mind. All the while his intellectual 
difficulties were a bar to his realization of God. 
He interviewed Simplicianus and was told the story 
of Victorinus, who made a good confession with 
great publicity, and of his renunciation of the 
opportunity to teach rhetoric that he might follow 
Christ. These things made Augustine see the 
- truth, But as yet his former lusts held his will 
enslaved. ‘The truth he knew he refused. 

One day he suddenly turned to Alypius, his 
friend, and said; ‘“‘ What ails us? What is it? 


1 Confessions, Bk. VII, Secs, 17, 18. 
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What heardest thou? The unlearned start up 
and ‘take heaven by force’ and we with our 
learning, but without heart, lo! we wallow in flesh 
and blood! Are we ashamed to follow, because 
others are gone before, and ought we not to be 
more ashamed not even to follow? ”’4 

He rushed into a garden near his lodgings and 
heard a child in a neighbouring house say: ‘‘ Take 
up and read.” Taking this as a command from 
God, he seized the Book and opening it where it 
would, he read: “‘ Not in rioting and drunkenness, 
not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife 
and envying : but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and make not prevision for the flesh.”’? Immediately, 
like light, his spirit was flooded with God. 

He determined to give up his profession as a 
rhetorician and be baptized. 

On the way to Africa, at Ostia, his mother, 
Monica, passed away to God, having lived to see 
her prayers answered and her tears the cleaning 
stream for his sins. 

Augustine spent a year at Rome and three at 
his native village. Going to Hippo the Bishop 
in his sermon referred to the need for a new presbyter. 
The acclamations of the people were such that he 
submitted to ordination. In 395 he became Bishop, 
and for thirty-five years was a veritable father in 
God. 

Nobody can read the Confessions without feeling 
how dominant was the intellectual element in 


1 Confessions, Bk. VIII, Sec. 8. 
2? Rom, xiii. 13, 14. 
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Augustine’s religion. It was his intellectual difficul- 
ties which held him back from the plunge into 
mystic experiences, and ever acted as a critical 
brake on his spirit. He philosophises when he 
praises. His meditations are arguments. ‘‘ Not 
with doubting but with assured consciousness do 
I love Thee, Lord. But what do I love when I love 
Thee? Not beauty of bodies, not the fair harmony 
of time, nor the brightness of the light so gladsome 
to our eyes, nor sweet melodies of varied songs, 
nor the fragrant smell of flowers and ointment 
and spices, not manna and honey, not limbs accept- 
able to embracements of flesh. None of these 
I love when I love God, and yet I love a kind of 
light and melody and fragrance and meat and 
embracement when I love my God, the light, 
melody, fragrance, meat, embracement of my 
inner man ; where there shineth unto my soul! what 
space cannot contain, and there soundeth what time 
beareth not away, and there smelleth what breath 
disperseth not, and there tasteth what eating di- 
minisheth not, and there clingeth what satiety 
divorceth not. This is that I love when I love 
my God.”’! 

How real God was to him. He had to say: 
** Too late I loved Thee, O Thou Beauty of ancient 
days, yet ever new! too late I loved Thee! And 
behold, Thou wert within, and I abroad, and there 
I searched for Thee: deformed as I was, running 
after those beauties which Thou hast made. Thou 
wert with me, but I was not with Thee. Things 


1 Confessions, Bk. X, Sec. 6. 
1D ee 
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held me far from Thee, which unless they were in 
Thee, were not at all. Thou calledst, and shoutedst, 
and didst pierce my deafness. Thou didst flash 
and shine forth, and didst dispel my blindness. 
Thou didst send forth Thy fragrance, and I drew 
in breath and ‘ panted for Thee.’ I tasted, and 
still I ‘hunger and thirst.’ Thou touchest me and 
I burn for Thy peace.’’? 

Even in his wanderings he had some sense of 
God: ‘‘ I was tossed about with every wind but yet 
I was steered by Thee though very secretly.’’? 

God though Almighty cares for men: “O Thou 
God omnipotent, who so carest for every one of 
us as if Thou hadst no one else to care for; 
and as much for all as for each one.’’§ 

God is within reach: ‘‘In Him then let them 
be loved; and carry unto Him along with thee 
what souls thou canst, and say to them, ‘ Him let 
us love: He made all these things, nor is He far 
off. For He did not make them and so depart 
but they are of Him and in Him. Behold, there 
He is where truth is loved. He is within the very 
heart, yet hath the heart strayed from Him.’ 4 

In spite of intellectual falterings and moral 
failures which kept him from really loving God, 
he gradually grew confident of Him he had always 
known, until he could say: ‘‘ Nor did I now desire to 
be more certain of Thee but more steadfast in Thee.’’® 

1 Confessions, Bk. X, Sec, 27. 

* Confessions, Bk. IV, Sec, 14. 

3 Confessions, Bk. III, Sec. 11. 


* Confessions, Bk. IV, Sec. 12. 
5 Confessions, Bk. VIII, Sec. 1. 
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* By the common witness of all Thy creatures I had 
found Thee our Creator, and Thy Word, God with 
Thee, and together with Thee one God, by whom 
Thou createst all things.’?} 

Whoever reads the Confessions knows at once, 
whatever view they take of some of Augustine’s 
arguments, that there is here revealed one who 
had commerce with God, who was gripped of God, 
and at times gripped God, and in confident assurance 
knew that after long wanderings he had found a 
home in God. 

The life of Augustine is the grand demonstration 
that the fundamental trusts of his life were solid 
and sound. He lived the life of a practical mystic, 
governing his church well, guiding those who were 
to rule the church, combating heresies, influencing 
the whole current of theological thought, but he 
himself living a gentle humble life, reverenced and 
beloved, and confident in God. 

In A.D. 430, when seventy-six years of age; he died 
while the Vandals were besieging Hippo. When 
the city was sacked his library was providentially 
saved, Thus was Augustine’s desire that through 
his Confessions more than through his prayers, 
his mother’s dreams of him might be fulfilled, 
realized abundantly. 


(3) FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
Perhaps the most popular saint of all time is 
1 Confessions, Bk. VIII, Sec, 1, 
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Francis of Assisi. There is something remarkable 
in the fact that the saint who made poverty his 
queen should be so beloved. Perhaps it is because 
most devout people have at the back of their 
minds the half-belief that voluntary poverty is 
after all an imitation of Christ. While quite 
persuaded that this is not the course for them to 
pursue, they cordially admire a man who is brave 
and good enough to practise it. That there is 
an interims ethik, and that living in a sub-Christian 
society sets limits to the application of Christian 
principles, are readily believed by many Christians 
for themselves. It makes life easier. This does 
not, however, prevent them admiring, and even 
loving, those who risk all to be true to their desire 
to follow Christ. Or perhaps it is mainly because 
a troubadour of God stirs the latent romanticism 
in every heart. In any case there is no question 
that Francis is beloved. 

Some worship of him it is true is sickly, and 
some is full of a ghastly patronage which would 
have amused Francis, unless he had passed it by 
without notice. 


A lady in the latest gown 

Speaks to me thus in London Town: 
«Of all the Saints that really were, 
I almost think that I prefer 
Francesco of Assisi. He 

Seems absolutely sweet to me,”’ 

Then to her looking-glass she goes 
And puts fresh powder on her noge, 
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Many a mile from London Town 

A happy spirit clad in brown, 

Ragged but woodland scented, clean, 
Dances and sings before his Queen. 
Phantom but ringing laughter fills 

Wide heavens over noble hills, 

When Fashion deigns to call him swee#, 
Who bled from heart and hands and feet. 


Perhaps his name and story ought never to be 
thought of excepting in the spirit of W. H. Meyers : 
O Francis, never may thy sainted name 
Be thought or written save with soul aflame, 

Nor spoken openly, nor breathed apart 
Without a stir or swelling of the heart ; 
O mate of Poverty! O pearl unpriced, 
O co-espoused, co-transforate with Christ. 

St. Francis was born in 1182. His father, Pietro 
-Bernardone, was a wealthy cloth merchant. Francis 
was only moderately educated but, at least, he 
became proficient in Latin and French. He moved 
in good society and shared in the wild escapades 
of.the youth of his town. He had a gay time. 
Influenced by the Troubadours, with all his gay 
excesses he never became vulgar. He had dreams 
of chivalry and, as he conceived that dissipation 
was characteristic of the nobles, he flung himself 
into wild gaieties. In the midst of it all he retained 
a tender spirit for the poor and the suffering. 

He had a serious illness in which, brought face 
to face with death, he realized the emptiness of his 
life; When convalescent he went out of Assisi 
and looked on the beauties of the landscape. 


1 ARMEL O’Connor : Appreciation a la Mode, 
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Suddenly he felt alone. He returned home heavily 
laden in spirit. He found no relief in religion and 
flung himself into the old dissipations, but was 
wholly dissatisfied. 

A knight of Assisi, on his way to join in the 
fighting in the south of Italy, invited him to 
accompany him. It was the grand chance of his 
life. He prepared for his journeyings in magnificent 
style. He chattered and boasted until his friends 
were exasperated. The departure was a great 
show. But in a few days he returned. The story 
goes that he had a dream at Spoleto, and a voice 
seemed to ask him who could do better for him— 
the servant or the Lord? ‘‘ The Lord,” said 
Francis. ‘‘ Why, then,” said the voice, “art thou 
seeking the servant instead of the Lord?” Then 
Francis said: ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” The answer came, ‘‘Go back to the place 
of thy birth, for thy dream shall have another 
meaning.” Whatever happened, he came back. 
He wandered about lonely and disconsolate. He 
doubled his gifts to the poor. He sought for what 
he scarcely understood, and the search was painful. 
His spirit was awake but the occasion for winning its 
freedom tarried. 

At length his old friends routed him out and 
brought him to a revelling banquet. They gave 
him the gaudy symbols of the King of Misrule. 
From the feast he silently disappeared. They 
went after him and found him half distraught, 
still holding in his hand his toy sceptre, but so 
serious, and apparently haunted by thoughts of 
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another world, that they knew not what to make 
of him. “Is it that he is thinking of taking a 
wife?’ asked one taunting friend. ‘‘ Yes,” said 
Francis, ““I am thinking of taking a wife more 
beautiful, more rich, more fair than ever you have 
seen.”” : 

This was the beginning of his interior transfor- 
mation. For two years he mooned away his days, 
scarcely knowing why he gave to the poor or 
plunged into the forest, but ever dreaming of great 
things. 

Then took place an incident which was a step 
on his way to God. He was riding on horseback 
when he met a leper. He had always had an 
overwhelming repulsion at the thought of a leper. 
The sight was a horror to him. He sharply drew 
his horse round and galloped off. But at length 
he looked his fear in the face and was ashamed. He 
felt it was a challenge to all the dreams of chivalry 
and courage he had nursed. He rode back, sprung 
from his horse, threw his arms round the leper, 
and gave the astonished man all his money. He 
then went to the lazar house, and with humility 
served the lepers. 

The next step in his journey to God was when 
in wandering about he came to the church of 
St. Damian. It was falling into ruins, but on its 
- erucifix was a Christ not lacerated, emaciated and 
bleeding, but calm, gentle, and gracious, as though 
He were saying, ‘‘Come unto Me.”’ Francis prayed 
before it: ‘“‘Great and glorious God, and Thou, 
Lord Jesus, I pray ye, shed abroad your light in 
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the darkness of my mind.” As he prayed he knew 
he was accepted. As a sign of his devotion he 
commenced to restore the church, spending lavishly 
his father’s money on the work. 

He had many struggles. His father, scandalized 
at his crude exhibitions, for so he regarded them, 
ill-used him and locked him up. His mother set 
him at liberty and was herself struck by her in- 
furiated husband. He then sought to have Francis 
expelled from Assisi. The Bishop who presided at 
the enquiry advised Francis to give up his property. 
He retired to a room in the Bishop’s house, shortly 
reappearing absolutely nude and swinging his 
clothes in a parcel. He laid them before the 
Bishop with what little money he had, saying: 
“Listen, all of you, and understand it well; until 
this day I have called Pietro Bernardone my father, 
but now I desire to serve God. . This is why I return 
to him this money for which he has given himself 
so much trouble, as well as my clothing, and all 
I have had from him, for from henceforth I desire 
to say nothing else than, ‘Our Father, who art in 
heaven.’ ”’ 

His father eagerly carried off the clothes, and 
the Bishop put round him his mantle in pity. 
He lived the life of a hermit for awhile. His dreams 
of knightly adventure were taking a new shape. 
The Lady Poverty was his bride. 

One February morning in 1209 Francis listened 
to a priest saying the offices. The Gospel for the 
day was from Matt. x.: ‘“‘ Wherever ye go, preach, 
saying, The;Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. — Heal 
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the sick, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils. Freely 
ye have received freely give. Provide neither 
silver nor gold nor brass in your purses, neither 
scrip nor two coats, nor shoes nor staff, for. the 
labourer is worthy of his hire.” 

As he listened to the words they were to him 
a call of God, and from that time forward he was 
wedded to poverty and Christ. 

Then began his amazing career. He gathered 
disciples who all accepted his rule of a literal 
following of Christ. He and his minores preached 
the evangel throughout the Empire. Popes blessed 
them, and though the Franciscans forsook many 
of the rules of Francis when they became part of 
the organization of the Church, while he ruled they 
were all troubadours of God. 

Francis was no intellectualist. He would have 
had difficulty in giving a reasoned statement, in 
formal style, of his beliefs. His religion was an 
experience of God. He of course “accepted the 
whole of the medieval Catholic system, in the sense 
that he never questioned it or suggested another, 
but to him religion was life. He gave a dramatic 
picture of his beliefs in his life. 

He was a poet and a mystic. He saw truth. 
He did not argue himself to a conclusion. He 
knew God. He heard Him speak, and then, with 
all the natural gaiety and chivalry of his romantic 
soul, he did what he conceived God to mean. To 
be utterly at one with God was his aim, and he 
believed that could only be reached by a literal 
following of Christ. ‘‘ When the Lord gave me 
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some brothers,’ he wrote in his Will, “no one 
showed me what I ought to do, but the Most High 
Himself revealed to me that I ought to live according 
to the model of the holy Gospel.” 

God was so real to him that he saw God in all 
things, and therefore these were his kin. His 
Canticle to the Sun, to which he added nearly to the 
day of his death, is at once a revelation of his 
realization of God and of his kinship with all 
created things. 


Most high, omnipotent, good Lord, 

Praise, glory and honour and benediction, all are Thine. 
To Thee alone do they belong, most High, 4 
And there is no man fit to mention Thee. 


Praise be to Thee, my Lord, with all Thy creatures, 

Especially to my worshipful brother sun, 

The which lights up the day, and through him dost Thou 
brightness give ; 

And beautiful is he and radiant with splendour great; 

Of Thee, most High, signification gives. 


Praised be my Lord, for sister moon and for the stars, 
In heaven Thou hast formed them clear and precious and fair, 


Praised be my Lord for brother wind 
And for the air and clouds and fair and every kind of weather, 
By the which Thou givest to Thy creatures nourishment. 


Praised be my Lord for sister water, 


The which is greatly helpful and humble and precious and 
pure, 


Praised be my Lord for brother fire, 
By the which Thou lightest up the dark, 
And fair is he and gay and mighty and strong. 
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Praised be my Lord for our sister, mother earth, 
The which sustains and keeps us 
And brings forth divers fruits with grass and flowers bright. 


Praised be my Lord for those who for Thy love forgive 
And weakness bear and tribulation. 

Blessed those who shall in peace endure, 

For by Thee, most High, shall they be crowned. 


Praised be my Lord for our sister, the bodily death, 

From the which no living man can flee. 

Woe to them who die in mortal sin ; 

Blessed those who shall find themselves in Thy most holy will, 
For the second death shall do them no ill, 

Praise ye and bless ye my Lord, and give Him thanks, 

And be subject unto Him with great humility.! 


Created things were real because God was real. 
Think of the wonder of his attitude when the 
dread news came to him that he was going blind. 
There was no remedy but one awful and cruel. 
It was to cauterize the eye without an anesthetic. 
When they took the hot brand from the fire, he 
said, “ Brother Fire, God made you beautiful and 
strong and useful, I pray you be courteous with 
me.” G. K. Chesterton says: ‘‘If there be such 
a thing as the art of life, it seems to me that such 
a moment was one of its masterpieces, Not to 
many poets has it been given to remember their 
own poetry at such a moment, still less to live one 
of their own poems. Even William Blake would 
have been disconcerted if, while he was re-reading 
the noble lines, ‘Tiger, tiger, burning bright,’ 
a real live Bengal tiger had put his head in at the 


2 Translation by FATHER PASCHAL ROBINSON, O.F.M. 
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window of the cottage in Felpham, svantie with 
every intention of biting his head off. He might 
have wavered before politely saluting it, above all 
by calmly completing the recitation of the poem 
to the quadruped to whom it was dedicated. .... 
Even Keats, knowing that his hold on life was a 
frail one, might have been disturbed to discover 
that the true, the blushful Hippocrene of which he 
had just partaken freely had indeed contained 
a drug which really ensured that he should cease 
upon the midnight with no pain. For Francis 
there was no drug; and for Francis there was 
plenty of pain. But his first thought was one of 
his first fancies from the songs of his youth. He 
remembered the time when flame was a flower, 
only the most glorious and gaily coloured of the 
flowers in the garden of God: and when that 
shining thing returned to him in the shape of an 
instrument of torture, he hailed it from afar 
like an old friend, calling it by the nickname 
which might most truly be called its Christian 
name.’’} 

The Franciscans were preachers, and open-air 
preachers most of all. They spoke to the people in 
colloquial language because they wanted them to 
understand God’s message. In the Rule of 1r22rz is 
a summary of the appeals they were to make, 
provided by Francis himself for them. ‘‘ Here is 
an exhortation which all the Brothers may make 
when they think best: Fear and honour God, 
praise and bless Him. Give thanks unto Him. 


1G, K, CuEstERTON : St. Francis of Assisi, pp. 106-108, 
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Adore the Lord, Almighty God, in Trinity and 
unity, the Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost. Repent 
and make fruits meet for repentance, for you know 
that we shall soon die. Give and it shall be given 
you. Forgive and you shall be forgiven: for if 
you forgive not, God will not forgive you. Blessed. 
are they who die repenting, for they shall be in 
the kingdom of heaven. Abstain from all evil, 
and persevere in the good until the end.” 

The evangel is plain, the ethics are Christian, 
the praise and service are to be to God. 

But, true to the spirit of Francis, they were to 
be heralds of Joy. They were not only troubadours 
of God but they became jugglers of God. Francis 
directed that after they had preached the Gospel 
and sung the Hymn to the Sun, they should close 
the service by saying to the crowd: “‘ We are God’s 
jugglers. We desire to be paid for our service 
and song. Our payment shall be that you persevere 
in penitence.” They were to end their service 
with a joke, for it was theirs to revive the hearts 
of men and lead them into spiritual joy. They 
had such confidence in God that they could trust 
Him to care for His world while they laughed. 
It is said that these brothers of Francis laughed 
loud and 1 long , and c often when they gathered to 
praise God. 
~The sense of God’s reality and of confidence in 
Him are revealed in the attitude of Francis to 
prayer. For him prayer was commerce with the 
heavenly Father. It was getting the soul into tune 
with God. When he wrote his long exhortation 
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to the brothers in the last year of his life, bidding 
them follow Christ, preserve discipline, and honour 
the Sacrament, he closes his counsels with this prayer : 
“God Almighty, eternal, righteous and merciful, 
give to us poor wretches to do for Thy sake all we 
know of Thy will, and to will always what pleases 
Thee ; so that inwardly purified, enlightened, and 
kindled by the fire of the Holy Spirit, we may 
follow in the footsteps of Thy well-beloved Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Three things are clear in 
such a prayer. It is God with whom he believes 
he is in contact. The doing of His will is supreme. 
The doing of His will means the literal following 
of Christ. 

It has been a common saying since the days of 
frequent martyrdom; “ These Christians die well.” 
St. Francis met death with gaiety and song not 
because he did not realize its awfulness but because 
of his triumphant confidence in God. When the 
hemorrhages which presaged the end were dis- 
abling him, he dictated his Will, and gave the 
Brothers this blessing: ‘“‘ Adieu, my children; 
remain all of you in the fear of God, abide always 
united to Christ ; great trials are in store for you, 
and tribulation draws nigh. Happy are they who 
persevere as they have begun; for there will be 
scandals and divisions among you. As for me, 
I am going to the Lord and my God. Yes, I have 
the assurance that I am going to Him whom I have 
served,”’} 


1CELANO; II, 108, 
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From the moment when he had demanded to 
know the truth as to his condition, saying to the 
doctor, ‘‘ I am nota cuckoo to be afraid of death,” 
and he had composed the strophe to the Canticle 
of the Sun, beginning, ‘‘ Welcome, brother Death,” 
the place of his departing became a palace of song. 
Sabatier says: “‘ His union with God was too sweet 
for him not to sing it.’ Songs were appropriate, 
for without doubt the trumpets would be sounding 
to welcome him on the other side. 

The nature of the influence exerted by Francis 
finds expression in the testimony of a writer whose 
authority to speak on this question cannot be 
questioned : 


“The preaching of the early friars—even of those who can 
hardly be said to share the Founder’s peculiar secret—had an 
intensity, a spiritual passion quite different from that achieved 
by the ordinary revivalist. Those of them who inherited the 
true Franciscan fervour regarded themselves as the apostles of 
a new dispensation. Hence their preaching..... was 
always a missionary appeal ; on the one hand for moral regenera- 
tion, on the other for personal devotion, the religion of the 
heart. Like the early Methodist the friars represented, in 
' doctrine if not always in life, a return to spiritual actuality, 
to direct spiritual experience ; and therefore drew to themselves 
all that was true and ardent in the religious life of their time. 
For all practical purposes, personal religion in thirteenth century 
Italy meant a surrender to the Franciscan demand, a religion 
of the Franciscan type: the enthusiastic penitence and love, 
the renunciation and self-abasement, the simple and unques- 
tioning response to the demands of the Gospel, the ardent 
devotion to Christ, which had governed the life of Francis 
and which the preaching of the friars brought now into every 
town and village.’’? 


1 EVELYN UNDERHILL: Jacopone da Todi, p. 21. 
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(4) JOHN. WESLEY. 


John Wesley takes his place almost regally 
amongst the exemplars of religious experience. 
Like Paul he built his doctrines on his experience. 
He compared his experience with that of others, 
for he wanted to be sure he did not make idiosyncrasy 
a standard. Like Paul, too, he had a long religious 
training before he became converted in the evan- 
gelical sense. When he had had his Damascus 
Road experiences, again like Paul, he became an 
apostle to the ends of the earth. 

Favoured with a father of high devotion, and 
a mother of exceptional spiritual insight and force— 
owing as much to her probably as Augustine owed 
to his mother, Monica—he was well trained, but, 
as was common in that day, religion was rather an 
observance than an experience. It was also a 
rigidly individual thing. 

When Wesley went to Oxford he was convention- 
ally pious but nothing more. He himself always 
considered the year 1725 as being an epoch in his 
life. He confesses that, though he said his prayers 
in public and private, yet at that time “he had 
not so much as a notion of inward holiness and 
went on habitually, and for the most part very 
contentedly, in some or other known sin.” At this 
time certain awakening influences were affecting 
him. His mother’s constant exhortations, Miss 
Kirkham’s pleas, religious books, prominent amongst 
them Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy Dying, 
moved him deeply. He confesses: ‘ Instantly 
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I resolved to dedicate all my life to God, all my 
thoughts and words and actions.” 

In 1735 he was ordained deacon and in pee: 
priest. He examined himself closely and: vowed 
himself to a devoted life. In 1739 the Holy Club 
became his delight and in its corporate fellowship 
he found help, and some of its ideas he later 
embodied in his class meetings. 

But all the time his religion was a strangely 
self-centred thing. In a letter to his father, he 
says: “The question is not whether I could do 
more good to others there than here ; but whether 
I could do more good to myself: seeing wherever 
I can be most holy myself I can most promote 
holiness in others. But I can improve myself more 
at Oxford than at any other place.’’} 

When he went as a missionary to Georgia, and 
surely it would have been expected that a glimpse 
of a wider and higher element in faith would have 
been his then, on the way as he sailed, he wrote in 
his Journal; ‘‘My chief motive is the hope of saving 
my own soul. Our end in leaving our native 
country was not to avoid want (God having given 
us plenty of temporal blessings); nor to gain the 
dung or dross of riches or honour ; but singly this, 
to save our souls: to live wholly to the glory of 
God.”’? Perhaps rarely has a man gone to missionary 
work with so self-centred a conception of religion. 


1]. TyREMAN: Life and Times of John Wesley, Vol. I, pp. 
96, 97. 
2,WorKMAN, TOWNSEND, and Eayrs: A New History of 
Methodism, Vol. II, p. 54. 
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Many men have gone to America to save their 
souls but Wesley is probably the only missionary 
who went to do it. 

Happily on the voyage he met the Moravians, 
and their calm and confidence, their steady good 
humour when the storm was at its height, revealed 
to him the fact that religion was deeper than he 
had conceived or experienced it to be. His con- 
versations with these people, the challenge of their 
leader, “Do you know you are saved?” stirred 
thoughts that were to find their full issue in the 
preaching of a full, free, and present salvation to 
his own land later. 

For long he was dissatisfied and tossed about, 
scarcely knowing what was wrong. But on May 
24th, 1738, came his day of days. He commenced 
the day by reading his Greek Testament. Its 
messages were significant in view of what was to 
happen. “‘ There are given unto us exceeding great 
and precious promises, even that ye should be 
partakers of the divine nature.” ‘‘ Thou art not 
far from the Kingdom of God.” In the afternoon 
he went to St. Paul’s, urged by a friend. Every- 
thing was impressive. The mighty building, the 
music, the lesson, the prayers, all combined to stir 
his spirit. Croft’s anthem, “Out of the deep 
have I cried unto Thee,” with its haunting response : 
‘**Q Israel, trust in the Lord,’ was a voice of God 
to his longing spirit. At night he went reluctantly 
to a meeting of a Religious Society in Aldersgate 
Street, and he says: ‘‘One was reading Luther’s 
Preface to the Epistle to the Romans, About a 
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quarter before nine, while he was describing the 
change which God works in the heart through 
faith in Jesus Christ, I felt my heart strangely 
warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone 
for salvation ; and an assurance was given me that 
He had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved 
me from the law of sin and death. I began to 
pray with all my might for those who had in a more 
special manner despitefully used me and persecuted 
me. I then testified openly to all there what I now 
first felt in my heart. But it was not long before 
the enemy suggested, ‘This cannot be faith for 
where is thy joy?’ Then was I taught that peace 
and victory over sin are essential to faith in the 
Captain of our salvation ; but that, as to transports 
of joy that usually attend the beginning of it, 
especially in those who have mourned deeply, God 
sometimes giveth, sometimes withholdeth them, 
according to the counsels of His own will.’’} 

From that experience he never retreated. It was 
his North Star to the end. Henceforth religion was 
to him not an observance but an experience of God 
in Christ. 

While the whole Christian world is indebted beyond 
compare to John Wesley for the recovery of a living 
faith and its inevitable result, a recovery of Christ’s 
ethical ideal of conduct, and for a church now, 
with its branches, a wonderful institution, it is as 
an exponent of religious experience that he is a 
master. 

Two things are clear from any study of Wesley’s 


1WesLeEy’s Journal, Vol. I, pp. 475, 476. 
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religious experience. First, he is sure of the reality 
of God. He describes the life of God in the soul as : 
““God’s breathing into the soul, and the soul’s 
breathing back what it first receives from God ; 
a continual action of God upon the soul, and a 
reaction of the soul upon God, in unceasing love, 
praise and prayer.” 

To deny reality to the God of whom such things 
can be said is to deny everything it affirms. It is 
quite evident that Wesley had what Dr. J. R. 
Illingworth calls “an intense certainty of personal 
intercourse with God.” 

In all the varied experiences through which Wesley 
passed the sense of God was clear. “I felt such 
an awe and tender sense of the presence of God 
as greatly confirmed me therein: God was before 
me all the day long. I sought Him and found 
Him in every place: and could truly say, when 
I lay down at night, ‘ Now I have lived a day.’ ”? 
Whatever explanations may be offered of the 
experience Wesley and others like him claim to have 
possessed, it is undeniable that he conceived he 
had direct contact with God. There is no wonder 
that Schleiermacher declares : “‘ The true nature of 
religion is neither this idea nor any other, but 
immediate consciousness of the Deity as He is 
found in ourselves and in the world.” 


1WesLey’s Works, V., p. 232. 


2 WESLEY’S Journal, Vol. III, p. 157. 


’ Quoted CatpEcotr and Mackintosm: Selections sf the 
Literature of Theism, p. 303. 
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The second is, he has assurance. The effect of 
Wesley’s contact with the Moravians is seen in 
his doctrine of assurance. A man can know in 
himself that God has forgiven him and accepted 
him in Christ. - He can know this not as an inference 
but directly in his own spirit. Nowadays the 
doctrine is such a commonplace that the affirmation 
is one all Methodists make with readiness. In 
Wesley’s time it was an astonishment. Edward 
Greenfield of St. Just, Cornwall, who had been 
notorious for all manner of wickedness, was con- 
verted. He became notable for the consistency of 
his Christian life. A warrant was issued for his 
arrest. It was executed at the close of a service 
conducted by Wesley at St. Just. Wesley asked 
a gentleman what objection there was to Edward 
Greenfield. The reply was: ‘‘ Why, the man is 
well enough in other things but his impudence 
the gentlemen cannot bear. Why sir, he says he 
knows his sins are forgiven!’ Wesley added in 
his record, ‘“‘ And for this cause he is adjudged to 
banishment or death.’’? 

Wesley had himself arrived at what he called 
full assurance by a hard path. His interview with 
Spangenberg, who became his great Moravian 
friend, was decisive. The quiet but direct man 
put to him some piercingly direct questions: “ Do 
you know Jesus Christ?” After thinking awhile 
Wesley replied, “I know He is the Saviour of the 
world.” “ True,’’ Spangenberg rejoined, “but do 
you know Christ has saved you?” Wesley could 


2WeEsLEY’s Journal, Vol. III, p. 186, 
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only reply, ‘“‘I hope He died to save me.” Like 
a flash from one who knew the difference beween 
hoping and knowing, came the sword thrust, “ Do 
you know yourself?” Hesitatingly Wesley replied, 
“TI do,” but afterwards in relating the incident he 
said, ‘‘ I fear they were vain words.” But Spangen- 
berg’s questions were the first step towards his 
- satisfying experience. 
His brother, Charles Wesley, gained the experience 

first, and celebrated it by writing the hymn: 

Where shall my wondering soul begin? 

How shall I all to heaven aspire ? 

A slave redeemed from death and sin, 

A brand plucked from eternal fire, 

How shall I equal triumphs raise, 

Or sing my great Deliverer’s praise ? 


O how shall I the goodness tell, 

Father, which Thou to me hast showed ! 
That I, a child of wrath and hell, 

I should be called a child of God, 

Should know, should feel my sins forgiven, 
Blest with the antepast of heaven ! 1 


John Wesley achieved the experience, but was 
concerned because his first joy did not continue. 
He visited the Moravians, and at Hermhut met 
Christian David who made it clear to him that, 
“For many years I had had the forgiveness of my 
sins and a measure of peace of God, but I had not 
till now that witness of His spirit which shuts out 
all doubt and fear.” Wesley found too that 
Michael Linner, the Eldest of the Church had been 
in a similar condition, and judiciously affirmed: 

1P.M. Hymnal, 336, 
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“The leading of the Spirit is different in different 
souls.’’! 

Wesley then learnt to be content with the peace 

he had, and to await the coming of the experience 
which was to gladden his soul. He writes to Lady 
Maxwell : “ It may be, He that does all things well 
has wise reasons, though not apparent to us, for 
“working more gradually in you than He has done 
of late years in most others. It may please Him 
to give you the consciousness of His favour, 
the conviction that you are accepted through the 
Beloved, by almost insensible degrees, like the 
dawning of the day. And it is all one how it 
began, so as you do but walk in the light. Be 
this given in an instant, or by degrees, hold it 
fast. Christ is yours. He hath loved you; He 
hath given Himself for you. Therefore you shall 
be holy as He is holy, both in heart, and in all 
manner of conversation.”’? 

He himself has described the difference between 
his former state and his present condition of 
assurance when he said: ‘“‘I was striving, yea, 
fighting with ali my might under law as well as 
‘under grace. But then I was sometimes, if not 
often, conquered, now I was always conqueror.” 

Having obtained a ground of sure certainty for 
himself he proclaimed all through his amazing 
ministry, and it has been one of the dominant notes 
of Methodism ever since, that a man may know 


1WeEsLEY’s Journal, Vol. III, pp. 35-39. 
2 WESLEY’s Works, XII, p. 324. 
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himself forgiven, he has within himself the witness 
of his personal relation to God. Wesley, when he 
met Johann Andreas Rothe, got one great thing 
from him which has been a precious gift to 
Methodism, for he translated his hymn : 


Now I have found the ground wherein 
Sure my soul’s anchor may remain.} 


In harmony with that conviction, hosts of men and 
women, knowing directly and with immediacy 
what Rothe declared, have sung : 
My God, I am Thine, 
What a comfort divine, 
What a blessing to know that my Jesus is mine !? 


Rejoicing in the assurance they have lived, endured, 
and prevailed. 

John Wesley, with the native wisdom that 
characterized him in every thing except his love 
affairs, was conscious of the dangers of the appeal 
to experience, it might induce a stark individualism 
and an unhealthy morbid introspection. With his 
practical genius he saved Methodism from the 
worst features of such dangers, adding to the 
verdict of individual experience as partly a support 
and partly a corrective, the corporate experience 
of his societies, and by a large-hearted concern for 
a free and wide operation of grace. 

When the wonderful life and achievements of 
Wesley are remembered, his amazing endurances, 
his constant travellings, his prodigal labours, his 

1P.M. Hymnal, 644. 

* P.M. Hymnal, 507. 
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mighty preaching, and his astonishing church 
building, and, above all, his own gracious trustful 
walk with God, it would seem as though the facts 
of his life establish the facts of his faith. 


NOTE ON THE EXPERIENCE OF WESLEY’S HELPERS. 


Wesley was greatly concerned to know from his helpers the 
story of their own religious experience, and also the conversion 
experience of those who were brought to God as a result of their 
preaching. 

These records have been preserved in The Lives of Early 
Methodist Preachers, more recently revised and edited by the 
Rev. J. Telford, B.A., as Wesley’s Veterans. 

In 1907 the Rev. Alfred Caldecott, D.D., D.Litt., Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in King’s College, London University, 
examined the records of these thirty-six preachers and gave 
the results of his investigation to the Aristotelian Society. He 
entitled his paper, The Religious Sentiment: An Inductive 
Enquiry.1 His conclusions may be summarized as follows : 


(1) The religious sentiment was central and fundamental and 
was the result of the whole self being brought into relation to 
God, The central and dominant emotion was love responding 
to a love they deemed to come from God. 


(2) This central emotion organized round itself others, so 
that the moral, intellectual, esthetic and social sentiments 
became harmonized and directed towards religious ends. There 
also resulted a quickening and strengthening of the powers of 
intellect and will as though they became endowed with a special 
energy. 


(3) In one third of the cases the sense of harmony and victory 
was abiding. In the rest there were vicissitudes, sometimes so 
serious that misery and uncertainty prevailed for a long time. 
Apparently the religious sentiment could not maintain its 
ground and the central emotion became submerged. It would 
seem that in these cases the victory was only temporary, and 


1 Aristotelian Society. Proceedings, 1907-1908, pp. 78-94. 
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that it could only become final when the other emotions 
buttressed and supported the central one. 


(4) They all attained to security and stability. Their joy 
and solid happiness were characteristic of their emotional state. 
Their vigorous manhood was marked by healthiness of mind 
and their last days by serenity. 


(5) It is clear from these cases that not until emotionality is 
organized is there stability. Emotionality with these men was 
sustained through long years and it diffused itself until it gave 
colour to everything that touched their life. It was because 
the sentiment had an inner core which touched the centre of 
their mental nature, and this central emotion of love gained 
control over the rest, singly and as sentiments organized them, 
and so formed a character consistent in all its parts and 
harmonized. 


Considering Professor Caldecott’s conclusions one may say 
that these Methodist preachers, who lived in hard and rough 
times with very little to help them but their faith, developed 
a confidence in God and experienced Him as creative love, as 
did the greatsaints. While there was some flux in the confidence 
of their assurance, and there came even blank periods when all 
was dark, harmony and simultaneity were achieved. Not only 
was there harmony within but the whole life was harmonious 
for both character and activity became worthy of the God 
they believed had first rescued, then saved, and gradually had 
perfected them. 


(5) GEORGE CADBURY. 


It will be no surprise that by lapse of time and 
an entirely contrasted environment the type of 
religious experience revealed in a modern instance 
will be, in many particulars, different from the 
earlier ones. 

George Cadbury was born into a Quaker family. 
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He was a Friend. His biographer, A. G. Gardiner, 
declares that von Hiigel’s description of a mystic 
is a definition of the Quaker view of life: ‘an 
endeavour to find God at first hand, experimentally 
in the soul herself, independently of all historical 
and philosophical presuppositions.” 

George Cadbury was born into this atmosphere. 
He was trained in its experience. He never seems 
to have known any convulsive experience of 
religion, but to have grown up into the religious 
ideas and habits of his family life. 

In his early days the Friends were sharply divided 
from the world. They were a separate caste. 
Religion was the main thing. It was not something 
associated with meetings merely, it was a general 
attitude to life. Everything was seen against a 
background of religion. It was the air of their 
life. The world existed so that in it they could 
express their spiritual ideas and feelings. 

As may be expected the life was lived on Spartan 
lines. Self-denial, and not self-indulgence, was its 
note. Perhaps in some things this was carried 
to unwarrantable lengths, but anything which 
seemed likely to harm the spiritual life was taboo. 
Yet it was a happy life. His sister said of it: 
“Our home was one of sunshine. Our parents 
doing all they could to make us happy, and the 
consistency of their own lives was a great help in 
forming the character and tastes of their children. 
Home was a centre of attraction to us all and 
simple home pleasures our greatest joy.’’? 


1A. G. GARDINER: Life of George Cadbury, p. 16. 
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George Cadbury went to school, attended the 
meeting, and passed his boyhood’s days happily, — 
without any sense of restraint or feeling of rebellion 
against the religious ideas and air in which he 
lived. 

The general conception of a worthy life held by 
the Friends was that it involved two tasks, the 
culture of the soul and the earning of a living. 
To both tasks George Cadbury set himself with 
a will, and ultimately he came to know they were 
one and not two. 

When he and his brother took over the cocoa 
business it was in a parlous plight, and they had 
tremendous struggles, but, when on the point of 
giving up and commencing to carve out new 
careers, the business took a favourable turn, and 
from that time forward a mighty success gradually 
emerged. 

George Cadbury had always been used to family 
prayers. As the business developed and the number 
of employees increased, he came to see that what 
was good for the family would be good too for the 
wider business circle. He therefore commenced a 
service for the staff and it continued in some form 
to the end. It was a simple service consisting of 
hymn, Scripture reading, silent prayer, and a brief 
address. 

He believed that life is best lived in all its 
relations when God is given first place. 

God was very real to him. He wanted Him 
to be as real to others. But there were conditions 
in life which made it supremely difficult for a man 
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even to think of God, much less to find Him. When 
he saw the slums of cities thronged with men and 
women, and especially when he saw the ill-clothed 
and ill-fed little children trotting about, or leaning 
disconsolate against the bridges, he saw at once 
that while God could be their Friend, the chances 
were all against such ever finding God in the sense 
of discovering Him as a real presence in their lives. 
Unless their conditions were changed the approach 
of God to their spirits would remain difficult. 

It was this conviction which explains his large 
philanthropy. He built garden cities, with all their 
helpful amenities ; he started Adult schools in the 
slums, using old and abandoned public-houses ; he 
helped the Free Church Council; assisted the 
Labour movement; and helped to create Wood- 
broke, not because he accepted all which those 
associated with these movements believed to be 
fundamental, but because he believed they would 
all do something to make it possible for men to 
know God. 

To him God was real. He closed his day with 
a walk, the stars above, the earth beneath, and a 
heart at peace. Then God got a full chance to 
speak to his spirit. As he himself said in a speech 
at Bournville: ‘‘ There is nothing like a walk in 
the evening to make one realize the presence of 
God. 


My Saviour comes and walks with me, 
And sweet communion here have we ; 
He gently leads me by the hand, 
For this is heaven’s border land.’’! 

1 Life, p. 231. 
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As he walked abroad he could see God in nature, 
and he made provision in all ways open to him 
for the easy opportunity for others to see with his 
eyes. Of him it was true, and in a more personal 
and real sense, what Walt Whitman said of himself : 


Why should I wish to see God better than this day? 


I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four, and 
each moment then, 


In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my own 
face in the glass, 


I find letters from God dropt in the street, and every one is 

sign’d by God’s name, 

Spe leave them where they are, for I know that wheresoe’er 

Others will punctually come for ever and ever. 

The immanence of God was a fact in his life. 
‘““’The sense of God’s immanence was not the fruit 
of some passing mood or some fleeting inspiration ; 
it was abiding and indisputable, the one reality 
that gave significance to his life. As Spurgeon 
said of Gladstone: ‘He lived ever in the King’s 
Palace and saw much of His face.’ It was not 
a disquieting obsession. His mind was entirely 
unquestioning and incurious about the nature of 
God, and the conflict of creeds only left him with 
a certain sense of impatience. . . . He did not want 
any assurance of God any more than he wanted 
assurance about the sun at midday. He saw 
nothing about him which did not speak of God. 
He saw the witness of God all about him, but it 
was the witness of a personal God.’?2- 


1 WALT WHITMAN : Songs of Myself, Stanza xlviii, 
* A. G. GARDINER : Life of George Cadbury, pp. 280-281. 
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All his life he lived as in the presence of God. 
All he did he did as unto God. Those who read 
his life cannot but be impressed with its unity and 
oneness. There is no break between work and 
worship. Running a newspaper is as much an act 
of piety as conducting a service. Building houses 
which shall be fit for homes is as much communion 
with God as praying. All dovetails into a spiritual 
whole. God is over all. True there are moments 
when the sense of God’s nearness is vivid, and when 
the exaltation of spirit is high, but always when 
the busy world crowds life, and the disasters of 
life give distress to the soul, He is still there living, 
acting, reigning. 

It is no surprise that, when Cardinal Newman 
visited George Cadbury and sought to persuade 
him that instead of the general morning service 
for his workpeople—amongst them were Roman 
Catholics, for George Cadbury never allowed 
religious views or political opinions to settle his 
relations with men—there should be a separate 
service for Roman Catholics, George Cadbury spoke 
to him in such a manner that, while rigidly affirming 
that outside his church there was no salvation, ere 
leaving him the Cardinal raised his hand over the 
philanthropist’s head and blessing him, said: “ Mr. 
Cadbury, God will find some means of saving you.” 

God was as real to him as himself, and he lived 
all his days in the sunshine of His presence. 

It is probable he could not, and it is certain 
he would not, have argued about his conception of 


Ged, for he held that theological views were 
F 
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relatively unimportant. What really mattered was 
the application of the principles of Christianity to 
to-day’s problems. It was his fundamental belief 
that every individual is of infinite value to God, 
and it is unreasonable to expect men and women 
living in atrocious slums to see the King in His 
beauty, or to be charmed by the beauty of His 
service. That belief was the explanation and 
justification of all his social effort. 

It was in this way he explained his motives in 
building Bournville: ‘‘The prophet foresaw the 
time when the Christian evangel should give beauty 
for ashes and the garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness. For the ‘ashes’ of the ~ crowded 
tenement building, of the narrow and filthy court, of 
the mean street, of dreary lives and moral and 
physical deterioration, it is our joy to give our 
people the ‘ beauty’ of God’s.open sky, the living 
green of the fields and the foliage, the scent of 
roses, the singing of birds, the divinely appointed 
recreative labour of tilling their own gardens, of 
the easy, skilful, joyous use of their limbs.’’! 

The modern saint lived in God and tried to make 
God the real presence in the lives of his fellows. 


1A, G. GARDINER : Life of George Cadbury, p. 233. 


CHAPTER III. 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE—A DEFINITION. — 


N view of these examples which are now the 
common property of the Christian Church, how 
can religious experience be defined? It is a 

fact in the life of many and especially the best of 
men, and its main elements are common to all who 
believe in God. How can it be tersely expressed ? 

Schleiermacher is the father of all modern attempts 

to base a theory’ of religion on the experience of 
it. ‘‘ Why do you not observe the religious life 
itself, especially those pious exaltations of the 
mind in which all other known activities are set 
aside, .... and the whole soul is dissolved in 
immediate feeling of the Infinite and Eternal ? ” 

Schleiermacher makes clear his essential views in 

two declarations. (1) ‘‘ Religion [by which he 

means piety or religious experience] in its essential 

nature is neither a form of knowledge nor a form 

of activity, but a determination of feeling or of 

immediate self-consciousness.” (2) ‘The common 

element in all the varied expressions of religion 
F2 
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and that which distinguishes it from all other 
feelings—in a word the essential nature of piety 
is this, that we are conscious of an absolute depen- 
dence or in other words conscious of relation to 
God.””? 

From these declarations it is clear that Schleier- 
macher makes religion to be grounded in feeling, 
and that feeling expresses itself in a sense of utter 
dependence on God. 

Time has a great deal to do with settling the 
shape of a man’s thought, and it must be remem- 
bered what Schleiermacher was seeking to do for 
religion. He sought to win for religion autonomous 
rights. It had been regarded as subordinate to 
philosophy and ethics, indeed as at best a branch 
of these. He claimed for it crown rights. It has 
a kingdom of its own. It has independent values 
which exist in themselves. It is neither meta- 
physics nor morality. Its claims on the human 
spirit are direct and independent. To do that he 
allowed to philosophy the realm of thought, and 
to ethics the realm of will, but he claimed for 
religion the realm of feeling. True he was not so 
obsessed by his contention as to imagine these 
realms were isolated units, they act and react one 
on the other, but it is the feeling element in which 
religion is essentially grounded. 

Schleiermacher won for religion its independent 
rights once for all, but it may well be that he won 
the victory on wrong grounds. 


1 Glaubenslehre, pars, 3, 4, 
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Religion is not wholly feeling. It is a form of 
knowledge. At least Jesus said: ‘‘ This is life eternal 
that they might know Thee ....and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent.’! It is also a form of 
activity. Again Jesus said: ‘‘ Whosoever shall 
give you a cup of water because ye belong to Christ 
I tell you truly he shall not miss his reward,’’? 

Neither is it wholly satisfactory to declare that 
the essence of religion consists in a feeling of 
absolute dependence on God. Religion means some- 
thing more. Such a feeling is an element in it but 
it is not the whole of religion. Surely religion is 
a richer and fuller thing than that. Its content 
is bigger and wider. Schleiermacher himself 
seems to have slipped into something bigger 
when he said, as though he were merely adding 
a synonym: ‘or in other words, of our re- 
lation with God.” Relation with God may be 
something immensely broader and _ deeper 
than a sense of absolute dependence. It may 
involve co-operation and alliance, which is what 
religion seems to do in its higher reaches, invariably. 
Religion is becoming a wealthier possession when 
a man realizes not simply, “God is my helper,” 
but, “‘ I am the helper of God.” 

At the same time whatever may be the defects 
of Schleiermacher’s definition and description he 
won for all time autonomy for religion. Religion 
is not a poor relation of reason, nor is it a hanger-on 
of the aristocrat philosophy. Religion has its own 


1 John xvii. 8. 8 Mark ix. 41 (MOFFATT), 
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independent ground and value. Further he estab- 
lished finally the position that in religious experience 
there is direct consciousness of God. 

With the emergence of the theory of values as 
determining truth there has naturally been a 
development on lines that Schleiermacher would 
scarcely have recognized. Hoffding declares : “ The 
essence of all religion consists..... in the 
conviction that value will be preserved.” “* God 
is the principle of the conservation of value in 
reality.”! This sounds fairly remote from actuality, 
and it may be safely asserted that religion means 
very much more than all this, and religious 
experience sweeps beyond it. 

Dr. Bosanquet, on similar lines but with more 
definiteness says: ‘“‘ Wherever man fairly and 
loyally throws the seat of his values outside his 
immediate self into something which he worships, 
with which he identifies his will, and which he takes 
as an object, solid and secure at least relatively 
to his private existence—as an artist his attitude 
to beauty or a man of science to truth—there 
we have in its degree the experience of 
religion.’’? 

Dr. W. K. Wright defines religion in this way : 
“Religion is the endeavour to secure the conser- 
vation of socially recognized values through specific 
actions that are believed to evoke some agency 
different from the ordinary ego of the individual, 


1 Philosophy of Religion, Eng. Trans., pp. 186-188, 206. 
* Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 270. 
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or from other merely human beings, and that imply 
a feeling of dependence on this agency.’’! 

Of course these definitions are intended to cover 
the broad area of religion, so that primitive and 
advanced, rude and cultured, may be included 
alike, and the whole regarded from a philosophic 
point of view. 

The aim here is to get nearer to the actual ex- 
perience of religion as men enjoy it to-day. 

What one feels about these definitions is that 
they may be useful for study purposes but they 
do not quite get there. ‘“‘The conservation of 
socially recognized values” may be an end of 
religion, but when that has been done, unless many 
things are imagined as included in the phrase, 
the specifically religious experience will be missed. 
And it is to be noted that whenever “a feeling of 
dependence ” is postulated, Schleiermacher’s retreat 
is imitated and it comes to mean “a relation.” 

In two more recent attempts at definition a nearer 
approach to what the ordinary believer realizes is © 
reached. Dr. E. R. Waterhouse says: “ Religion 
is belief in a more than human order and an attempt 
to establish harmonious relation with it.’’? 

This definition does two things, it runs counter 
to the contentions of A. E. Crawley and Durkheim 
that religion has no necessary connexion with 
a Divine being, and that religion is really the 
consecration of social activities. Further it affirms 


14 Student's Philosophy of Religion, p. 47. 
* The Philosophy of Religious Experience, p. 16. 
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that the essence of religion consists in the effort 
to establish a harmonious relation with the super- 
human. 

But still nearer to what fits in with the Methodist 
conception of things is the definition of Dr. K. 
Edwards: ‘‘ Religious experience is an experience 
of God and of our relationship with Him.”! Perhaps 
it will be felt that while this really contains all 
that is essential yet some elaboration is desirable. 

I therefore venture to present a definition of my 
own. “‘ Religious experience is an awareness of 
God giving assurance as the self seeks harmonious 
relations with Him.” When the Christian ex- 
perience is being alone considered there would need 
to be added “‘ and mediated through Christ.” 

Such a definition makes high claims and involves 
wonderful assumptions. Only the fact that the 
data are enormously numerous and splendidly 
varied could give any justification for such an 
assertion. 


The claims made are weighty and fundamental: 


(x) In religious experience there is contact with 
ultimate reality. The philosophical problem, 
whether God is the totality of reality, or an aspect 
of reality, or the life of reality, is not considered 
here. For the purposes in view it is not important. 
What is claimed is that in religion an objective 
reality, other than the self is experienced, and 
that this objective reality is God. It is an ex- 
perience of God. From the point of view from 


1 Religious Experience, Its Nature and Truth, p. 18, 
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which the subject is approached here anything 
less than that is fatal. In religious experience 
there is not only contact but fellowship with God. 
Real fellowship with a real, that is a personal, 
God, is its essential constituent. From whatever 
source there comes a denial or a whittling down 
of this, whether it be from biology, psychology 
or zsthetics, it must be regarded as an attack 
on what is vital to religion. Apart from God 
there is no religion. There is some ultimate in 
every experience. In this experience it is God. 
That is the fundamental claim made for religious 
experience. 

How the contact is made is not important. It 
may be realized along widely different lines. 
The approach may be varied. 

Edison, the wonderful inventor, says: “‘I can 
no more doubt the existence of an Intelligence 
that is running things than I do the existence of 
myself. Take, for example, the substance water, 
which forms crystals known as ice. Now there 
are hundreds of combinations that form crystals, 
and every one of them, except ice, sinks in water. 
Ice, I say, does not sink, and it is lucky for us 
mortals, for if it had done so we should all be 
dead. Why? Simply because if ice sank to the 
bottom of rivers, lakes and oceans, as fast as it 
froze, those places would be frozen up, and there 
would be no water left. That is only one example 
of thousands that to me prove beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt that some vast Intelligence is 
governing this and other planets.” 
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So Edison finds his way to God and to an 
effective belief in Him along the lines of a fresh 
argument from design. 

Professor Ward, the great Cambridge psycholo- 
gist, approaches the matter, as might be expected 
from the author of The Realm of Ends and 
Psychological Principles, in a way that demands 
some thinking and imagination. He says: 

‘Suppose the earth were wrapt in clouds all 
day while the sky was clear at night, so that we 
were able to see the planets and observe their 
movements, as we do now, though the sun was 
invisible. The best account we could give of the 
planetary motions would still be to refer them 
to what for us, in accordance with our supposition, 
would be only an imaginary focus, but one to 
which was assigned a position identical with the 
sun’s actual position. The assumption would at 
once unlock the mystery and account for the 
varying movements of these visible bodies, and 
the more rigorously the hypothesis were applied, 
the more exactly would it verify itself. So, too, 
with Reason’s sublime venture of faith. The 
nature of self-consciousness demands the postulate, 
but once made it works.” 

He finds God as a working hypothesis for the 
mind, but he finds Him. 

The Earl of Balfour, in his Gifford Lecture, says : 
‘““My desire has been to show that all we think 
best in human culture, whether associated with 
beauty, goodness, or knowledge, requires God 
for its support; that humanism without theism 
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loses more than half its value. As in God they 
must have their root, so in God they must find 
their consummation if their promise is to be 
fulfilled. For Nature, limited by Naturalism, can 
find for them neither beginning nor an end which 
is adequate to their true reality.” 

He finds God as necessary if value is to be 
preserved for the things that make life tolerable 
and worth while. 

In a Methodist Mission Hall there was advertised 
to sing a men’s choir of forty voices. There they 
were, ranged on the platform, ready to take their 
part in the service. Their appearance was not 
that of trained singers. When they sang there 
was more heartiness than finish about their per- 
formance. Their songs were of the Sankey type, 
and when they came to the refrains there was an 
abandonment about their singing that was rather 
alarming. But their faces glowed and their bodies 
moved to the rhythmic sway of the song. I asked 
the missioner who they were, and he replied: 
‘““Every one of them has been pulled out of the 
gutter. They were drunkards and _ profligates 
but we have won them and saved them. They 
were a disgrace to the neighbourhood, now they 
are a credit to all and a splendid proof of what 
Christ can do.” 

They had all found God, but their approach to 
Him had been by way of rescue from sin. He, 
in Christ, was their deliverer, and now He was 
their keeper. They knew Him as a Saviour and 
Friend, 
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In religious experience, whatever be the line 
of approach, there is contact with God. To 
challenge that fact is to challenge the very essence 
of religion. Religion has no meaning that is 
worth while if it does not bring men into real 
touch with God. 

(2) This contact gives assurance. (a) It gives 
assurance that God is. The saint’s confidence in 
God is the outstanding feature of his experience. 
The Psalms simply abound with illustrations. 

The Eternal shepherds r e, I lack for nothing ; 
He makes me lie down in meadows green, 


He leads me to refreshing streams, 
and revives life in me.! 


The Lord is my Light and my Salvation ; 
whom shall I fear? 

The Lord is the Strength of my life ; 
of whom shall I be afraid ?2 


But read these quotations from the letters of 
Sir Henry Jones, that great philosopher, but 
greater man : 

“For God’s love is like an open sea, it holds 
up those who trust it and is the very medium of 
their life. So let us help when we can, and then 
wait patiently and trustingly. Do your best to 
set aside cares you can’t lift, and cares you can’t 
help, and to say, ‘ These are not mine but Thine. 
I do my little part. That part is Thine, and 
Ttrust.’ ” 

‘““T don’t know when I shall hear from you, 

1 Psa, xxill. 1, 2 (MOFFATT), 

* Psa. xxvii. 1, 
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my loved ones; but ye ken, there is One whose 
care never sleeps, and His gentleness is infinite. 
I'll try to be His humble and grateful servant. 
We'll just go on till evening, and trust all the 
time.”’2 

That God is and, because He is, that He is 
accessible to all whose trust is given Him, are the 
assured confidences of those who possess a religious 
experience. 

(5) It gives assurance that God counts them as 
His. In this lies the essence of the assurance 
which contact with God gives. Whatever their 
past, whatever their sins, now they know with 
a happy confidence which brooks no denial that 
they are accepted, forgiven, adopted, made welcome 
members of the family of God. 

It is impossible to read the biographies of the 
saints, or better still to recall the testimonies of 
the many whom Methodism has won from the 
world, or trained in its schools and churches, 
without being convinced that this assurance is 
the very life blood of the trust of the believer. 
*“My God! I know, I feel Thee mine,’’? is the 
song of their hearts. 

Not that all of them, or perhaps any of them, 
live in the perpetual glow of the fullness of this 
assurance. [Ill-health, contrary experiences, and 
the depressions of doubt assail them. They know 
what it is to have a dark night of the soul, but 


1H. J. W. Hetuenineton, Siv Henry Jones, C.H., pp. a21, 254. 
7P.M. Hymnal, 362, 
a 
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their night is never without stars, and there is 
always a new dawn. To say this is only to say 
the saints remain human. They are not always 
masters of their feelings. Yet the supreme fact 
is that on their worst days, when pushed to the 
limit, they say : ‘‘ Lord, I trust Thee,” and though 
it be some time before they can continue, they do 
say, ‘“‘ And all is well.” The religious experience 
of countless saints affirms with a confidence that 
is overwhelming: ‘‘ My beloved is mine, and I am 
His.” 

(c) It gives assurance that the values they seek 
are real. What are the values they seek? Good- 
ness, truth, harmony or beauty. What they are 
after ultimately is the perfect correlation of mind, 
feeling, and personality with reality.1 In this 
contact with God they find it and the satisfaction 
which is always the accompaniment of this realiza- 
tion is profound and complete. It is this which, 
as one writer? puts it, makes them feel they are 
at home in the Universe and that God will not 
suffer anything worth survival to be lost. As 
Browning says : 

All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist ; 

Notits semblance, but itself ; no beauty, nor good, nor power 


Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conceptions of an hour. 


Probably few of them would put it in this way. 


1°Wm. TEMPLE: Christus Veritas, pp. 26-28. 


3 Joun Barrie, M.A.: The Roots of Religion in the Humen 
Soul, pp. 131, 132. 3 Abi Vogler, X, 
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The expressions of the saints are not the jargon 
of psychologists and philosophers. Humbly God 
may be thanked for that. It is likely that some 
would say, when they believed, like a flash, they 
lived in a new world and felt they were new men ; 
while others would say, like the creeping dawn of 
a new day a new world unfolded itself and they 
felt they were different. All of them would join 
in saying the world was more beautiful, the sun 
shone brighter, their friends seemed friendlier, 
and their children looked more lovely than they 
had ever done since they first saw their new-born 
faces and their wondrous baby eyes, and somehow 
they know they are all right. Probably they 
would feel, if they did not say it, that this new 
world was the real world. 

Those who have listened to new converts trying 
to say what it all means to them, when, tremblingly 
and haltingly, they have uttered a few half- 
incoherent phrases, and then have stumbled into 
a hackneyed sentence or two which meant nothing, 
and at length, in a sort of desperation, they have 
blurted out, ‘‘O thank God, but it is good to be 
alive now,’’ have had a sudden revelation of how 
men come to know that in religious experience 
their highest values are real. 

The values the religious man seeks are the 
highest values he can conceive. There is nothing 
higher than love expressing itself in graciousness. 
In his réligious experience a saint finds God and 
he discovers that in Him these values are complete. 
“‘ God is love,”’ 


Ve 
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“Yes, write it on the rock,’ Saint Bernard said. 
‘‘ Grave it on brass with adamantine pen ! 

’Tis God Himself becomes apparent, when 

God’s wisdom and God’s goodness are display’d, 
«* For God of these His attributes is made.” 


Well spake the impetuous Saint, and bore of men 
The suffrage captive ; now, not one in ten 
Recalls the obscure opposer he outweighed. 


. God’s wisdom and God’s goodness! Ay, but fools 
Mis-define these till God knows them no more. 
Wisdom and goodness, they are God! ..... - 


(3) It is a whole experience. The whole self 
is the experient. There is no special religious 
faculty. The whole man is in contact with God. 
It is a life experience too. Life is seen with God 
as the background and ground of life. While 
there are peaks and points in which the experience’ 
becomes concentrated and passionate, as when 
men have their Pentecost, or in an abandonment 
of prayer are absorbed for a time in contemplation, 
and sometimes see and hear things too great to 
be uttered, yet they are of necessity exceptional 
and temporary, but the awareness of God which 
religious experience assures is continuous and 
abiding. The religious experient sees life every- 
where in God’s keeping. All life is God’s out- 
stretched hand. 

(4) It is a progressive experience. There is 
nothing static about it. Because it is spiritual 
it is ever enlarging. It is a search as well as an 
achievement. It is given as the reward of faith 
and devotion, but the One who gives is never 

1 MATTHEW ARNOLD; The Divinity. 
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exhausted. Religious experience is the result of 
the soul’s attempt to achieve intimacy with God, 
and while something is won, something remains 
always beyond, for men cannot absorb the Eternal. 
As von Hiigel says, “‘ We have found reason to 
hold that all actually lived Religion is, in proportion 
to the depth and delicacy of its spirituality, 
always simultaneously conscious of two closely 
interconnected things, the more than human 
reality of the Object _ ofits experience, which 
Object indeed Itself reveals Itself in, and makes 
real, this experience, and the abiding difference 
between even | this its present-experience and the 
great Reality thus experienced and. revealed.’’?_. 
The God, the reality, with whom men are in 
contact in religious experience is known to them, 
yet He is beyond them. ‘‘ What a fathomless 
wealth lies in the wisdom and knowledge of God.’’? 

There is nothing surprising in this. The learner 
becomes the expert, but, as in all other things, 
he who knows, knows also there is so much more 
to be known. The saint lives in a world of 
wonder. If he loses his power of surprise he falls. 
Everyday new glimpses of God are caught, but 
glimpses suggest horizons they do not reveal. 
New gleams break through, but gleams are 
evidences of a greater light. As the saint practises 
the presence of God his consciousness of God 


1 Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, First 
Series, p. 63. 


2 Rom. xi. 33 (MoFFATT), 
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becomes richer, and every revelation makes 
clearer to him the fact that the realm of his God 
is wealthier than he dreamed. The new convert 
knows God gladly and gloriously. The saint, 
whose life has been a long and growingly successful 
attempt to get into line with God, knows Him 
better and more gloriously still. Both have a 
religious experience. It is so to speak the pre- 
cipitate of their search and realization. 

Those who have watched the growth of saints 
will know all that it means. All they know at 
first is the God who through Christ has forgiven 
them. They have much to learn. Their spirit 
and temper are immature. Their steps are 
faltering. Even the learning is a discipline that 
often makes them afraid. Gradually they grow 
like the God they adore, whom they have seen in 
the face of Jesus Christ. They mellow and ripen 
until at length the delicious fruits of the Spirit’ 
make their life beautiful. Men can rely not only 
on their integrity but on their graciousness too. 
Ere they go over to the other side they have about 
them the halo of a Christly character. They 
are fit for God’s company. All they desire is 
““to see Him as He is.” 

If this be what religious experience means to the 
ordinary struggling saint, it is the richest thing 
in the world. [If it be true that it has been enjoyed 
throughout the ages by all types of men, in all 
manner of circumstances, its attestation is remark- 
able. If it be the fact that the experience is an 
ever enlarging one, so that an attainment is only a 
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fresh starting-point, what heights of rapture are 
possible for those who keep close to Christ and 
_ are sure that they are in alignment with God. 
Religious experience is an awareness of God giving 


assurance as the self seeks harmonious relations 
Wither. 


/ 
CHAPTER IV. 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE AND “‘ THE NUMINOUS.”’ 


UDOLF OTTO, in his book, The Idea of the 
Holy, has voiced a recall to the transcendence 
of God. The immanence of God has been 

emphasized in recent years to a point which became 
almost absurd and well nigh indistinguishable from 
Pantheism,! and perhaps the recall was necessary. 
The book, however, is much more than a recall. 
It seeks to do two things, to affirm that the category 
of religion is the Holy, and that the essence of 
religion is the “‘ numinous.” 

The author points out that the modern usage of 
the term holy as meaning the perfectly good, 
making it a moral attribute, is a departure from 
its original meaning and inaccurate. “It is true 
that all this moral significance is contained in the 
word ‘holy,’ but it includes in addition—as even 
we cannot but feel—a clear overplus of meaning, 
and this it is now our task to isolate. Nor is it 
merely a later or acquired meaning ; rather, ‘ holy,’ 

1R. J. CAMPBELL: The NewhTheology (since withdrawn), 


““My God is my deeper self, and yours too. He is the Self,’2 
P. 35- 
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or at least the equivalent words in Latin and Greek 
and other ancient languages, denoted first and 
foremost only this overplus, if the.ethical element 
was present at all, at any rate it was not original 
and never constituted the whole meaning of the 
word.”’! 

In order to keep clear of the common and almost 
inevitable associations of the term ‘holy,’ Otto 
has coined a new word to name what he desires 
to segregate in religion. It is the word “‘ Numinous.’’? 
This represents the overplus, the extra when all 
that is realized in a rapt moment of worship has 
been expressed conceptually. Because it is a 
primary and elementary datum it cannot be defined, 
all that can be done is to suggest what it is like. 

Otto declares that all who have a religious 
experience, and he has no message for those who 
cannot recall the deeply felt religious experience, 
know these things to be true. 

It may be agreed that in every religious experience 
there is a something beyond, a kind of sense of 
touching what is outside our mental grasp. If, as 
the religious experient believes, he is in contact 
with God this must be the case. The richest saint 
never claims that he grasps God wholly. But 
Otto seeks to show that this overplus, the non- 
rational element which cannot be expressed in 
conceptual terms, is the essence of religion. One 


1 The Idea of the Holy, pp. 5, 6. 


2 The Idea of the Holy, p. 7. ‘‘ Omen has given us ominous, 
and there is no reason why from numen we should not form 
the word numinous.” 
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would have thought that if it be beyond conceptual 
expression any discussion of it would be difficult 
if not impossible. Analogy and inference are always 
perilous. In such a relation they must be at their 
best imperfect tools. 

Otto however seeks to analyse this non-rational 
element. He does it so thoroughly as to revive the 
memory of Mr. Bradley’s gibe concerning Spencer, 
that he “told us more about the ‘ Unknowable ’ 
than the rashest of theologians has ever told us — 
about God.” It would seem that if the numinous 
is a primary and irreducible entity it would defy 
analysis. 

Otto declares there is only one appropriate 
expression for it and that is mysterium tremendum. 
In all kinds of ways it may come to men. “ The 
feeling of it may at times come sweeping like a 
gentle tide, pervading the mind with a tranquil 
mood of deepest worship. It may pass over into 
a more set and lasting attitude of the soul, con- 
tinuing, as it were, thrillingly vibrant and resonant, 
until at last it dies away and the soul resumes 
its ‘profane,’ non-religious mood of everyday 
experience. It may burst in sudden eruption up 
from the depths of the soul with spasms and 
convulsions, or lead to the strangest excitements, 
to intoxicated frenzy, to transport, and to ecstasy. 
It has wild and demonic forms and can sink to 
an almost grisly horror and shuddering. It has 
crude, barbaric, antecedents and early manifesta- 
tions, and again it may be developed into something 
pure and glorious. It may become the hushed, 


~ 
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trembling, and speechless humility of the creature 
in the presence of—whom or what? In the 
presence of that which is a Mystery inexpressible 
and above all creatures.’’} 

The expression of such things must be negative, 
but Otto claims the positive of it all can be 
experienced. 

What then is the mysteriwm tremendum? To take 
tremendum first. Tremor is simply fear, but it is 
used by Otto to indicate religious dread or awe, 
and in it there are the elements of the eerie and 
uncanny which produce shuddering. “Let him 
not overawe me with his terror.’’? 

While of course with the development of religion 
crudities are left behind, yet the daunting and 
awe-inspiring elements are never superseded. In 
the highest experience of God they abide. There 
is always the sense of the unapproachableness of 
God. 

Another feature of the tremendum is majesty, the 
feeling of overpoweringness. It seems natural to 
be prostrate. Man is nothing. It is the mystic’s 
feeling, ““I am nothing. Thou art all.” 

The numinous object is also characterized by 
energy. The divine is felt to be vital, powerful 
and active. It is the living God with whom men 
have to do. 

Tremendum would seem to indicate the unap- 
proachableness, the overpoweringness of the living 
God. 


1R. Otto: The Idea of the Holy, pp. 12, 13. 
8 Job ix. 34 (MoFFATT). 
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What then does Otto seek to express by the 
mysterium ? It is the idea of stupor or bewilder- 
ment. The mysterium is the wholly other which 
fills the mind with blank astonishment. It is not 
to be confused with the incomprehensible which 
presents a problem. It is the wholly other, the 
mystic ‘“‘ beyond,” which men come to call the 
supernatural. 

There is still another element in the experience 
of the numinous according to Otto. It is that of 
fascination. The supreme paradox of the experience 
is that the object which stirs dread allures at the 
same time. It bewilders but it captivates. It 
prostrates but it attracts. It daunts but it fasci- 
- nates. There is that in it which has infinite 
desirability and value. To be in line with 
the numinous and to be at one with it, is the 
ultimate object of the worshipper. To find har- 
monious relations with God is of the essence of 
religion and here is its ground and compulsion. 

Otto is careful to point out that all it means 
is beyond the power of definite conceptual expression. 
The finest possible experience can only be hinted at 
by negative expression. The peace which passeth 
understanding can only be suggested by broken 
words. 

“«Fye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him.’ 
Who does not feel the exalted sound of these words, 
and the ‘Dionysiac’ element of transport and 
fervour in them? It is instructive that in such 
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phrases as these, in which consciousness would fain 
put its highest consummation into words, ‘all 
images fall away,’ and the mind turns from them 
to grasp expressions that are purely negative. 
And it is stillmore instructive that in reading and 
hearing such words their merely negative character 
simply is not noticed ; that we can let whole chains 
of such negation enrapture, even intoxicate us, and 
that entire hymns—and deeply impressive hymns— 
have been composed, in which there is nothing 
positive at alli All this teaches us the independence 
of the positive content of this experience from the 
implications of its overt conceptual expression, and 
how it is firmly grasped, thoroughly understood, 
and profoundly appreciated, purely in, with, and 
from the feeling itself.’’} 

The mysterium tremendum is therefore the sense 
of the ‘‘wholly other,” wunapproachable, over- 
powering, life-giving and fascinating. It is the 
non-rational that can be experienced but not 
expressed. Otto quotes from William James the 
communication of a clergyman taken from a 
manuscript collection of Dr. Starbuck. “‘ I remember 
the night, and almost the very spot on the hill-top, 
where my soul opened out, as it were, into the 
BOIL eee The ordinary sense of things around 
me faded. For the moment nothing but an ineffable 
joy and exaltation remained. It is impossible 
fully to describe the experience. It was like the 
effect of some great orchestra when all the separate 
notes have melted into one swelling harmony that 


1 The Idea of the Holy, p. 34. 
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leaves the listener conscious of nothing save that 
his soul is being wafted upwards, and almost bursting 
with its own emotion. The perfect stillness of the 
night was thrilled by a more solemn silence. The 
darkness held a presence that was all the more 
felt because it was not seen. I could not any more 
have doubted that He was there than I was. 
Indeed I felt myself to be if possible, the less real 
of the two.”! 

He also quotes from Ruskin an account of some 
of his earlier experiences. 

“Lastly although there was no definite religious 
sentiment mingled with it, there was a continual 
perception of Sanctity in the whole of nature, from 
the slightest to the vastest; an instinctive awe, 
mixed with delight ; an indefinable thrill, such as 
we sometimes imagine to indicate the presence of 
a disembodied spirit. I could only feel this perfectly 
when I was alone, and then it would often make 
me shiver from head to foot with the joy and fear 
of it, when after being some time away from hills 
I first got to the shore of a mountain river, where 
the brown water circled among the pebbles, or 
when I first saw the swell of distant land against 
the sunset, or the first low broken wall covered 
with mountain moss. I cannot in the least describe 
the feeling; but I do not think this is my fault 
or the fault of the English language, for I am 
afraid no feeling is describable..... the joy in 
nature seemed to me to come of a sort of heart 


1 WM. JAMES: Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 66-67. 
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hunger, satisfied with the presence of a Great and 
Holy Spirit.’’? 

That is the numinous, the overawing, the 
indescribable, the non-rational which stirs a 
throbbing in the soul and which makes the experient 
feel there is a reality in what is beyond. 

It must not be forgotten that Otto, while laying 
such stress on the non-rational, declares, it is a mark 
of religion’s high rank and superior value that it 
should have no lack of conceptions about God. 
It is in part because Christianity has plenty of 
them, unique and clear, that it is the superior 
religion. But the specific and unique element in 
religious experience is the numinous. 

It may at once be admitted that what Otto 
names the numinous is a reality. There is no 
religious experient who—when he has said ali he 
can about his experience, analysed and expressed 
it—has not felt there is something in it which is 
beyond him. He is lost in wonder as he thinks 
of his God. Even the mystic can only gaze in 
wonder in the long run. Whether all that Otto 
says of the numinous is the common and usual 
experience may well be doubted by those who try 
to analyse their own feelings. Even he confesses 
that all he suggests is but metaphor and hint. 

All who think of God from certain angles will 
realize there is a numinous feeling. 

Who can stand on Pilatus on a fine day and look 
across at the wide stretching range of the Bernese 
Alps, that wondrous panorama of snow-capped 


1 Ruskin : Modern Patniers, Popular Edition, Vol. III, p. 309. 
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peaks, glistening in the sunlight, and then turn the 
eyes to the great plain reaching away into the far 
distances, with the lakes dotted snugly here and 
there, and the sky an unbelievable azure of glowing 
splendour, himself but a tiny dot on a mighty 
landscape, without feeling that the God who made 
these things is too high for us? We can but touch 
the hem of His garment. How awful is His power ! 
How great His majesty ! 

It would be interesting to discover when it is 
that men most usually feel this overpoweringness 
of the wholly other who they in their rapture 
callGod. Kant felt it when faced with the authority 
of the moral law. Dr. Temple says: ‘I think 
Otto makes good his contention that there is some- 
thing ultimate in religious experience, of which the 
nature may be expressed in the phrase ‘ Mysterium 
Tremendum.’ Deity presents itself as, in one 
aspect, ‘Wholly other’ and thus utterly unin- 
telligible, and the human response is ‘awe’ or 
‘dread.’ But my own experience of this, which 
Otto calls the Numinous, is chiefly occasioned 
(apart from the Gospel story) by the Vastness of 
the Universe and the Authority of the Moral Law.’’} 

It is probable that every sincere spirit has felt 
at one time or another an awe of God, a sense of 
the illimitableness of God which makes Him the 
One Beyond. It is a natural feeling. How can 
the finite grasp the infinite? How can the soul 
enclose the over-soul? How can man comprehend 
God? He apprehends Him. It is enough. 

1Wm. TEMPLE: Christus Verttas, p. 36%. 
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In reading Otto’s book, with its freshness and~ 
challenge, one feels he has reinforced the claim 
that religion’s approach is to reality, that there is 
something ultimate in what it experiences. He 
also reaffirms with emphasis and decision the trans- 
cendence of God. In the finest and closest appre- 
hension of God His beyondness is never dimmed. 
How can man by searching find out God ? 

At the same time, is the numinous anything 
more than this? It is to be noted as very significant 
that the exposition of the numinous in the New 
Testament is the weakest part of Otto’s book, 
What he calls the numinous appears least of all 
in the teaching of Jesus. What Jesus taught is 
absolutely final. What He failed to emphasize 
cannot be fundamental. It will be realized that 
Otto’s account of the striking omission is hardly 
adequate. ‘‘ That these moments do not occur 
severally in Jesus’s message in the form of special 
doctrines is due to the circumstances already 
mentioned more than once. But, apart from the 
inherent impossibility of teaching them, how could 
He have had need of ‘teaching’ what was simply 
the primary, self-evident fact to every Jew, and 
especially to every believer in ‘the Kingdom,’ 
namely that God was ‘the holy One in Israel’? 
Christ had rather to teach and to proclaim what 
was not self-evident to the Jews, that this very 
‘Holy One’ is a ‘heavenly Father.’ This’ point of 
view necessarily occupied the whole of His 
‘teaching,’ and all the more so because it was the 
point of view thrust sharply into the foreground 
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by the two opposed influences of His time, against 
both of which the Gospel came historically as a 
reaction. On the one hand was Pharisaism with 
its servitude to Law ; on the other John the Baptist, 
with his harsh, ascetic interpretation of God ; and 
in contrast to both, the Gospel of the Sonhood 
of Man and the Fatherhood of God came as the 
easy yoke, the light burden. But though it is 
necessarily this new message that the parables 
and discourses and pronouncements of Jesus com- 
plete and fill out, it is in such a way that it always 
remains an overwhelming and daring paradox, 
claiming our utmost homage, that He who is in 
heaven is yet ‘our Father.’ That that ‘heavenly ’ 
Being of marvel and mystery and awe is Himself 
the eternal, benignant, gracious will; this is the 
resolved contrast that first brings out the deep-felt 
harmony in true Christian experience: and the 
harmony cannot be heard aright by the man whose 
ear does not detect always sounding in it this 
sublimated ‘seventh.’ ’? 

But if the essence of religion consists in the 
numinous it is at least startling to find that Jesus 
practically passed it by. The truth is the picture 
of God that Jesus gave to men had in it little, if 
any, of the elements which produced awesome 
dread. In all His activities amongst the fallen and 
the outcast, if they were to see in Him what God 
was like, there was little to produce the shuddering 
fear and weird dread which is so characteristic 
of the sense of the numinous. He was the loving 


1 The Idea of the Holy, pp. 86, 87. 
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One who wanted to forgive. While there is wonder 
in the love that can forgive, which melts the rebellious 
heart until it falls broken in repentance, and stirs 
it to love again, there is no fear in love. While 
the parable of the Prodigal Son has sometimes 
had too much weight put upon it doctrinally, it is 
surely true that this idyll of grace was intended 
by Jesus to give a picture of God. Whatever else 
is true of it the picture of God it presents is a 
loving Father who not only allures and fascinates 
but runs to meet the returning one, so that the 
false mist of fear which his sin has created may be 
dissolved. 

Otto lays great stress on two passages of Scripture. 
One is: “‘ They were on the way up to Jerusalem, 
Jesus walking in front of them ; the disciples were 
in dismay and the company who followed were 
afraid.’’1 Of this he says they suggest the difference 
between stupor and tremor finely, ‘‘dismay” 
corresponding to “‘stupor,” and ‘afraid’ to 
“tremor.” That the mere correspondence of words 
may possibly mean no more than the use of alter- 
natives, seems not to have been considered. That 
the latter part of the sentence is not in the Western 
text?, and by some is omitted, does not seem to be 
taken into account. In any case there does not 
appear to be anything remarkable in what happened 
here. Jesus was going up to Jerusalem where 
anything might befall Him. The disciples did not 
know what to think. Why go to Jerusalem into 


1 Mark x. 32 (MoFFAtT?). 
3 AtLAN MENzIES: The Earliesi Gospel, p. 197. 
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the very mouth of danger? That was what 
bewildered them. The rest of the company saw 
the danger too and were afraid. If this is all the 
numinous means it is not extraordinary, and of 
course it is not anything specifically religious. 
What is more, it was not Jesus Himself who created 
these feelings but His going to Jerusalem. At the 
same time dismay and fear do represent what Otto 
means. Is that what men feel in a normal approach 
to God ? 

The second is Rom. i. 18ff. in which Paul seeks 
to prove that the Gentiles are under sin. ‘‘ The 
opy? cod is potently and vividly present in 
the grand passage in Rom. i. 18ff. where we 
recognize directly the jealous, passionate Yahweh 
of the Old Testament, here grown to a God of the 
Universe of fearful power, who pours out the 
blazing vials of His wrath over the whole world. 
In this passage there is an intuition, genuinely 
non-rational in character, the sublimity of which 
has an almost horrible quality, that the commission 
of sin is the angry God’s punishment for sin.’’} 

Though in one aspect of his teaching there is 
great point in Otto’s emphasis on these things, 
this is unfortunate from another aspect, and that 
which presents his chief contention—the non- 
rational nature of the essence of religion. Paul 
in this passage says : “‘ For whatever is to be known 
of God is plain to them. God Himself has made 
it plain—for ever since the world was created 
His invisible nature, His everlasting power and 

1 The Idea of the Holy, p. 89- 
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Divine being have been quite perceptible in what 
He has made.”! To Paul at least it was the rational 
element in religion which was finally important. 
Upon that he based his great argument which 
made the plan of salvation to have meaning and 
truth. 

Otto’s absorption in the mysterium tremendum 
as though it were the one essential element in 
religion is illustrated in his account of a story taken 
from a German novel. A great bridge has been 
built over the estuary of the Ennobucht. Every- 
thing the mind of man could devise has gone to 
the completion of this engineering achievement. 
At last it is finished. Then a raging cyclone comes ; 
the bridge is cast down and builder and building 
are thrown into the deeps and destroyed. The 
narrator visits the scene of the calamity. ‘‘ When 
we got to the end of the bridge there was hardly 
a breath of wind; high above, the sky showed 
blue-green, and with an eerie brightness. Behind 
us, like a great open grave, lay the Ennobucht. 
The Lord of life and death hovered over the waters 
_.in silent majesty. We felt His presence, as one 
feels one’s own hand. And the old man and I 
knelt down before the open grave and_ before 
Him.” 

Otto says: “‘ Why did they kneel? One does 
not kneel before a cyclone or the blind forces of 
nature, nor even before Omnipotence merely as 
such. But one does kneel before the wholly uncom- 
prehended Mystery, revealed yet unrevealed, and 


1 Rom. viii. 19, 20 (MOFFATT). 
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one’s soul is stilled by feeling the way of its working, 
and therein its justification.’’? 

It is more true to say that one kneels in adoring 
gratitude before the altogether lovely who loves. 

Chrysostom, the golden tongued of early Christian 
days, is regarded by Otto as his great father. This 
mighty speaker for God, protesting against those 
who taught that God could be known as He is 
known to Himself, declares: ‘‘ But that is an 
impertinence to say that He who is beyond the 
apprehension of even the Higher Powers can be 
comprehended by us earthworms, or compassed 
and comprised by the weak forces of our under- 
standing!’ He also goes on to say: ‘‘ We call 
Him the inexpressible, the unthinkable God, the 
invisible, the inapprehensible ; who quells the power 
of human speech and transcends the grasp of 
mortal thought ; inaccessible to the angels, unbeheld 
by the Seraphim, unimagined by the Cherubim, 
invisible to rulers and authorities and powers, and 
in a word to all creation.’ 

He even affirms that God is incomprehensible 
in His works. That is a flat contradiction of Paul. 
It may safely be assumed that many of the things 
Chrysostom declares are, like his angelology, one- 
sided, especially in their emphasis. 

What it all seems to assert is that when men have 
thought of God with profundity and experienced 


1 The Idea of the Holy, pp. 83, 84. 
2 The Idea of the Holy, p. 183. 
3 The Idea of the Holy, p. 184, 
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His grace in fullness, there is something in it beyond 
expression, and there is something yet in God 
unfathomed. But it remains true that when men 
love God they know Him, and He is sufficiently 
present to their minds to be apprehended. Their 
idea of Him is rational, and mind and heart together 
bow in adoration before Him. 

But it is what they know that matters most 
and without that all they felt would be a chimera. 

It still seems best to say that religious experience 
is an awareness of God giving assurance as the self 
seeks harmonious relations with Him. 
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CHAPTER V. 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE—Is IT ILLUSION ? 


S religious experience an illusion? It is claimed 
that in his religious experience a man comes 
into contact with the ultimate reality—God. 

Is this true, or is it merely the projection of his 
own feelings and desires? For that is what 
psychology in its extreme phases seeks to assert. 

It is of course to be remembered that psychology 
as such has no locus standt when it seeks to affirm 
or deny the validity of religious experience. It 
has the right only to describe mind processes. 
But, under the influence of its amazing popularity, 
psychology has presumed to declare certain religious 
ideas false and has even taken upon itself to 
pronounce judgment on the reality of God and the 
spiritual world. Because it is able to discover the 
roots of religion it presumes to pronounce on the 
quality of its fruits. 

There is no wonder that an alert and alive mind 
like that of G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, who is anxious 
above all things to make man good, should have 
broken out in ironic revolt. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST. 


He takes the saints to pieces, 
And labels all the parts, 
He tabulates the secrets 
Of loyal loving hearts. 
He probes their selfiess passion, 
And shows exactly why 
The martyr goes.out singing, 
To suffer and to die. 
The beatific vision 
That brings them to their knees 
He smilingly reduces 
To infant phantasies. 
The Fruedian unconscious 
Quite easily explains 
The splendour of their sorrows, 
The pageant of their pains. 
The manifold temptations, 
Wherewith the flesh can vex 
The saintly soul, are samples 
Of Gidipus complex. 
The subtle sex perversion, 
His eagle glance can tell, 
That makes their joyous heaven 
The horror of their hell. 
His reasoning is perfect, 
His proofs as plain as paint, 
He has but one small weakness, 
He cannot make a saint. 


What then are the rights and limitations of 
psychology in the sphere of religion? There is of 
course considerable difference of view as to the 
limits of the psychology of religion amongst 
psychologists themselves. On the one hand there 


1G. A, STUDDERT-KENNEDY : Lighten Our Darkness, pp. 67, 68, 
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are the functional psychologists who regard the 
science as a conditioning science for all other 
mental sciences. As Prof. Ames says: “The 
psychology of religion becomes the conditioning 
science for the various branches of theology, or 
rather, it is the science which in its developed forms 
becomes the theology or philosophy of religion. 
If reality is given in experience (and where else 
can it be given ?) then the science of that experience 
furnishes the reasonable and fruitful method of 
dealing with reality, including the reality of religion. 
. . . The psychology of religion possesses therefore 
the greatest possible significance. It does not 
merely prepare the way for theology, but in its 
most elementary inquiries it is already dealing 
with the essentials of theology and the philosophy 
of religion. On the other hand, the philosophy of 
religion in its most ultimate problems and refined 
developments does not transcend the principles of 
psychology. The idea of God for example which 
is the central conception of theology, is subject 
to the same laws of the mental life as are all our 
ideas, and there is but one science of psychology 
applicable to it.’’} 

Theology has sometimes been called the Queen of 
the sciences, but these enthusiasts evidently desire 
to make psychology the Mother of the sciences. One 
can only wonder why they do not take the final 
plunge and include the physical sciences in their 
sweep as well. There is always the danger, when 


= Pror. AMES: The Psychology of Religious Experience, pp. 
26, 27, 
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men discover a key, that they should imagine it 
will open all locks; but it would be a pity if 
psychology, which has so much that is helpful to 
give, that is practical as well as explanatory, 
through the fault of its own advocates, came to be 
regarded as an obsession. 

Prof. Pratt on the other hand defines its task 
thus: “‘To describe the workings of the human 
mind so far as these are influenced by its attitude 
to the Determiner of Destiny is the ee of the 
psychology of religion.’’} 

If psychology had been content with that sufficient 
work it could have been only an aid to religion, 
and nothing it had ever done could have suggested 
a return of the old arid and futile conflict between 
science and religion. 

But it has not been so content. Some of its 
modern exponents have, without hesitancy, on the 
ground that they have taken the religious experience 
and described its origins, how it has been shaped 
and moulded by tradition, education, desires and 
sentiments, declared that there is nothing else to 
explain. To bring in God, in such a way as to 
restore the balance of power, is unnecessary. The 
God the religious man worships and _ believes 
himself to be in contact with has no objective 
reality. 

When they say this they are not speaking 
as psychologists. They are dogmatic theologians. 
The truth is, all on which the psychologist can 
speak with authority is the mechanism of religious 


1J. B. Pratt, Ph.D.: The Religious Consciousness, p. 31. 
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experience, how it originates, how it grows and 
how it is modified. Of the validity of its reference 
he can say nothing. It would be legitimate though 
perhaps not politic to say to the psychologist who 
affirms there is no objective reality which calls 
forth the religious emotions and behaviour : ‘‘ Mind 
your own business.” 

On the other hand psychology cannot affirm 
the Christian’s God. When Wm. James says: 
‘“‘ The man identifies his real being with the germinal 
higher part of himself ; and does so in the following 
way. He becomes conscious that this higher part 
is conterminous and continuous with ‘a more’ of 
the same quality, which is operative in the universe 
outside of him, and which he can keep in working 
touch with, and in a fashion get on board of and 
save himself when all his lower being has gone to 
pieces in the wreck.”’} 

There he speaks not as a psychologist. As such 
he is not in a position to affirm the truth of the 
content of the experience, much less that “ the 
more’ is of the same quality as the higher self. 
He is speaking as one who has spent long days in 
the company of those who have tried to live in 
God and, having sought to analyse their religious 
experience, this seems to be the sane inference and 
the only adequate explanation, 

Psychology oversteps its rightful limits and 
becomes something different when it affirmsor 


i denies the reality of the object of religious experience, 
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As Dr. Streeter states: “If.on other grounds we 
have decided that there is no God, then obviously 
the Psychology of Religion becomes nothing more” 
“or less than the study of the origin, the quaint— 
variations, the mechanism and the effects, of the 
human delusion that a God or gods exist. If on 
_the other hand we have, at any rate provisionally, . 
decided that the Ultimate Reality is alive and 
conscious, then we may expect that a scientific 
study of the psychological aspect_of the reactions 
of man _to_the Infinite will be fruitful_of results. 

In particular, it should do much to provide criteria 
Which will help us to distinguish the element of 
fruth from that admixture of delusion which is 
“only what we should expect in the religious, as in 
the scientific or the political, conceptions of the 
human mind in the early stages.’’! 

~ It will be noted that-either-of-these is the work . 
of psychology after it has been decided on other ¢@ 
grounds as to whether there is an objective reality, ¢ 
or God. 

Some modern psychologists have sought to dis- 
credit the religious postulate by declaring that 
God is simply our projected idea of Him. We feel 
we need a great other and therefore we create 
one. Man is not made in the image of God but 
God is made in the image of man. 

It would not be an illegitimate thing to argue 
that since men through all the ages have desired, and 
felt their need of, a God that what is universally 
needed, is. The presence of the fundamental need 


1Dr. B. H. STREETER : Reality, pp. 269, 270, 
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is the indication that its satisfaction exists. Unless. 
‘the universe be irrational and_all experience: mockery- 
“whatever i is needed, is. 
~ Amongst latter day psychologists there are those 
who make a return to Feuerbach’s arguments of 
last century. ‘‘ Man is nothing without an object. 
But the object to which a subject essentially, 
necessarily relates, is nothing else than this subject’s 
own, but objective, nature. The Absolute, the 
God of man is man’s own nature. Consciousness 
of God is self-consciousness ; knowledge of God is 
self-knowledge.’’! They affirm religion is a phantasy, 
the soul’s day-dreams. The Gods are libado. 
/ God is a projection of our desires. Really God is 
‘\, a rationalization. We feel our need, and we desire 
M something beyond ourselves, and we assume God. 
‘Such is a summary of the affirmations made by 
the school whose wisest leader is Dr. Jung of Zurich. 
It will be helpful to remember what psychology 
seems to have established with regard to the influence 
of conflict in mental life. Man’s instinctive impulses, 
urge him to actions which his higher moral sense 
) disapproves. Conflict ensues. Sometimes it is so 
‘ pronounced that the mental disturbance destroys | 
) “all unity of mind. The mind cannot help but seek 
( harmony, oneness in itself. To get this harmony 
\p psychology has suggested that the mind adopts / 
) two methods. 
~ The first is repression. The disturbing elements 
§are driven down into the unconscious and there, 


1 Quoted by Baron F. von HuGEL in Essays and Addresses, 
PP. 31, 34. 
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so to speak, in semi-secret, work on and affect 
the life. The whole effort of psycho-analysis is to 
discover how this operates. Dreams become im- 
portant. Complexes of all sorts account for every- 
thing. Indeed, all men do or say is the result of 
a complex which the psycho-analyst can resolve. 
The second is idealization. What is desired is 
projected into another person, or an imaginary 
ideal person. That is our God. He embodies all 
our dreams of unity and desirability. He is the 
father image—‘“‘ The idea of the masculine creative 
Deity is a derivation, analytically and historically 
psychologic, of the ‘ Father-imago,’ and aims, above 
all, to replace the discarded infantile father trans- 
ference in such a way that for the individual the 
passing from the narrow circle of the family into 
the wider circle of human society may be simpler 
or made easier. In religion the regressive re- 
animation of the father-and-mother imago is 
organized into a system. The benefits of religion 
are the benefits of parental hands: its protection 


-and its peace are the results of parental care upon 


the child: its mystic feelings are the unconscious 
memories of the tender emotions of the first child- 
hood.” God is therefore merely a projection of. 
all the sweet _and_tender_memories of the father_ 
and mother of childhood’s gracious years. God 


“isa projection’ which gives relief to the mind enabling — 


Bie to find rest and peace. 
“It may at once be admitted that the idea of 


1Dr. June : The Psychology of the Unconsctous, pp. 95, 99. 
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God is a projection. All ideas are. The only 
question of moment is, does the idea represent 
reality? Is there a something that corresponds 
to the idea? As Dr. Matthews asks, ‘“‘ Does the 
projection hit anything ? ’” 

When Jung and his followers affirm it is merely 
a projection they leave behind psychology and 
assert what must be proved on other grounds. 
Really when the case is baldly stated, as it may 
be, that all the worship and prayer of the ages 
have been really self-adoration and self-beseeching, 
and that without knowing it men great and small, 
some of giant intellect, and others of ordinary 
common-sense abilities, have actually been chasing 
a will-o’-the-wisp which their own minds have 
projected, it seems too colossal an improbability 
to gain credence. 

For of course if it be true of this idea of God, 
it must also be true of the other great co-ordinating 
ideas which have given the appearance of rationality 
to the universe and life. 

Take any of the great ideas of value. Is there 
such an ultimate thing as beauty? Is it an aspect 
of reality? Is beauty a “real thing”? Who 
can go to the Royal Academy and hesitate about 
the answer? I have before me as I write the 
reproduction of a picture shown at the 1926 
Academy. It received little notice and has not 
achieved any fame. It is a painting of a labouring 
man sitting in a field, leaning against a boulder. 


1W. R. Mattuews, D.D.: The Gospel and the Modern Mind, 
Pp. 99, 
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He is smoking a pipe in contentment. Near him is 
_ alittle dog, alive and alert. Stretching away into the 
distances is the rich, undulating landscape. Above 
is the glowing sky, and sunlight tips every point 
in earth and cloud with a shining that is a glory. 
There the man sits, appreciating it all with under- 
standing. The picture is called Great Possessions. 
There were big pictures hung by famous artists ; 
portraits of the King, celebrities and beauties ; 
symbolical pictures too subtle for me ; landscapes 
of sweeping strength ; commonplace pictures that 
invited nothing but a massive frame; but as I 
looked at that picture it seemed to me that the 
artist who conceived such a work of art—the man 
sitting and drinking in the beauty and peacefulness 
of such a scene—had touched reality. Beauty is. 
Happy are we when we can appreciate it. 

Or suppose we listen, as we all can now through 
that marvel of the ages, wireless, to one of 
Beethoven’s symphonies. As its wondrous har- 
monies and combinations move forward to their 
climax, or sink into whispers which are a mere 
breathing of lovely concords, we feel a kind of 
heaven and hear what ought to be the voices of 
the angels. Or when discords wail for awhile, and 
then overtones envelope them and they resolve 
into amazing harmonies, heightened to a‘ finer 
grandeur by the way they have come, who is there 
that does not know the beauty is real ? 

Even when we are condemned to listen to jazz, 
and its blaring row riots about us, and its weird 
saxaphonic ribaldry bewilders us, why is it that 
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in spite of the fact that its rhythm makes our feet 
move in time, we know it is a wrong, a desecration, 
and a folly? It is because it is a libel on beauty. 
But you cannot libel what does not exist. Beauty 
is an aspect of reality. 

Or when it happens sometimes that the B.B.C., 
in its desire to educate as well as to please us, 
gives an evening with one of the ultra-moderns 
seeking a new form of musical expression, how are 
we affected? Bela Bartok, the Hungarian, gave. 
a recital of his own compositions. He played a 
piano concerto. I confess that to me it seemed 
to be a contest of discords, all of them playing 
leap-frog. I listened heroically to the bitter end, 
waiting for some captivating harmonies, and 
wondering what it was all about. All was sound 
and fury to me, signifying nothing. But the 
enlightened critics, though not enraptured, said 
the ears are the most conservative of the organs of 
sense. They cannot receive with ease what they 
are unused to. Let the ears grow accustomed to 
these strange sounds and at length a beauty will 
be revealed now hidden. It may be so, though 
I fear my ears will never be socialist enough to 
grant Bela Bartok equality with Beethoven. But 
what does it all mean? Beauty is real. It is a 
given thing. We have to learn to see, and hear. 

Are such things true of religion? When the 
saint in prayer and worship feels himself in the grip 
of at least a non-self and a more than self, and in 
awe bows before the one he calls God, held by a 
superb spell that enraptures, is it an illusion? 
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For it not only holds him entranced but it unifies 
his life, and fulfils his personality. As Evelyn 
Underhill says: “‘ The religious experience brings 
a progressive purity of vision, a progressive sense 
of assurance, an ever increasing delicacy of moral 
discrimination and demand.”’! Religious experience 
always brings enlargement, illumination, and under- 
standing. The saints grow. If they are coming 
to a deeper experience of the reality called God it 
is easily explicable. If not it is the enigma of 
life. 

Nobody doubts that the scientist is in touch 
with reality or that Art does make manifest in 
some measure the inner quality of life. Why 
should it be doubted that religion also grasps the 
inner meaning of reality too. Dr. Streeter puts it 
thus: “The main conclusion of the school of 
thought I have referred to may be summed up 
by saying that what Science gives us is a Represen- 
tation of Ultimate Reality, and that this repre- 
sentation is one that may be likened, not so much 
to a picture, as to a diagram. On that way of 
putting it, the position I am maintaining is the 
counterpart of this conception. J suggest that 
what Religion gives is also a Representation of 
Ultimate Reality, but one that is of the nature not 
of a diagram but of a picture.’’? 

But after all only those can judge an experience 
who have had it. 


1. UNDERHILL : The Life of the Spirit and the Life of To-day, 
p. 170. 
2B, H. STREETER, D.D.: Reality, pp. 30, 31. 
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Oh, could I tell, ye surely would believe it, 
Oh, could I only say what I have seen. 
How should I tell or how can ye receive it, 
How, till He bringeth you where I have been ?? 


And the testimony of the saints throughout the 
ages is clear and ringing. They have found God 
not only to the joy of their souls, but to the 
sanctifying of their life, and the making redemptive 
of all their activities. The plea of von Hiigel 
seems irresistible: ‘‘It is impossible to see why 
Plato, Aristotle, Leibnitz, and Kant, and why 
again Pheidias and Michael Angelo, Raphael and 
Rembrandt, Bach and Beethoven, Homer and 
Shakespeare are to be held in deepest gratitude, 
as revealers respectively of various kinds of reality 
and truth, if Amos and Isaiah, Paul, Augustine 
and Aquinas, Francis of Assisi and Joan of Arc 
are to be treated as pure illusionists in precisely 
what constitutes their specific greatness.’’? 

It is not only that great names can be* quoted 
as finding in religious experience contact and 
commerce with reality, but a flood of testimony 
from all types of mind and temperament, and 
continuing through the years without intermission, 


; declares that in religious experience men know 


they are in touch with the reality they call God. 


_ To deny this is to deny history and to exalt illusion 


fo. a_regnant position in the world of thought. 
Which, as our mutual friend Euclid would observe, 
is absurd. 

1F. W. H. Myers: St. Paul. 


; eee: F, von HvGEv: Essays and Addresses, Second Series, 
Pp. 3 
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Longinus, in the third century, writing on The 
Sublime, which Dr. T. R. Glover! calls ‘‘ the real 
thing” in literature, says: ‘‘ For when people of 
different habits, lives, interests, ages and dates, 
all agree in one and the same view, then the judg- 
ment, the unanimity, of judges so discordant, 
gives you a faith in what they admire, firm and 
indisputable.” 

If it be replied that there has not been the 
unanimity here suggested, but that the idea of 
God has varied and altered with the passing of 
time, it may with confidence be pointed out that 
every single religious experient has affirmed that 


a -in his experience he found God. On this, the only 


( 


essential point, the unanimity is complete. 

It would therefore seem to be a natural and wise 
thing to say that the idea of God, which men 
project as they are impressed with all which goes 
to make up their experience, represents the God 
who is real and who, above all things and within 
them all, gives them existence and life, and gives 
assurance to the experients themselves, _ 

—Tt is a temarkable thing that it should be argued 
so insistently that religion is an illusion in view 


/of its persistence. It would seem to follow that-an 


essential ground of illusion should be ignorance, 
or the extraordinary glamour of a dominant 
imagination. 

“Children live in a world of illusion, Make-believe 


1T,. R. Gtover: Article in Daily News, Saturday, November 
5th, 1927. 
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is their natural home. Santa Claus is real and it is 
no difficulty for them that he travels in his reindeer 
sledge all round the world and visits every home 
| op in a single night. The bogey man who always 
|’ ~ 4 dwells in the dark is real. Though he never appears, 
Pa 4f and never does anything but frighten, still he is 
Vil fp jv there. He can be so used that in mature days 
he abides as an alarming background, which grown- 
ee ’ ups ridicule and still shiver at. He is an abiding 
nia “ «thorn in the mind. But the illusion dies with the 
WA () 4 ,awakening mind. Who can forget the woeful 
Vv ydisappointment which comes to the growing child 
yw { Pl when it is borne home to his mind that Santa 
Fy Claus is “only Father.” In Punch there appeared 
Uf _”* @ picture of two little girls talking of the coming 
Christmas. The lesser one is speaking enthusiasti- 
ae cally of Santa Claus. The bigger one, grown too 
Ww wise, suddenly says: ‘“‘Don’t be silly. Santa 
: Claus is Father.” Then, after a pause, a brilliant 
flash strikes her and she goes on, “‘ Perhaps he is 
the Devil too.” Illusions crash when knowledge 

comes. 

There are those who live in an unreal world 
because they are dominated by a riotous imagination. 
) Illusion is their home too. Everybody knows they 
) must come down to earth some time. A young 
man becomes obsessed with some dream of a 
reformed world. He himself has pictured its 
glories and seen the ready, rose-bedecked road to 
its realization. He feels that if only he can tell 
his fellows of his dream they will spring to his 
ee and make it real ere long. It is an illusion, 


= 
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for he has forgotten two things, economics and 
human nature. Immediately he tells his dream 
he becomes conscious of the latter and before long 
he is compelled to face up to the former. Know- 
ledge comes and the illusion of the quick emergence 
of a perfect world dies. He learns then that all 
he can do is to aid its coming a little. 

The only illusion that. survives_all_advance-in- 
knowledge _ is that _in_religious experience-God—is 
known. 
~Moses came to a tribe of half-civilized nomads 
and taught them that the God who had revealed 
Himself in their lives was Yahweh the God of the 
Hebrews, a tribal God. Elijah, with burning 
passion, utterly oblivious of diplomatic or political 
considerations, driven to a desperation of vigour 
by the fact that Baal had found a home in the heart 
of Israel, made the people feel that Yahweh was 
their God, and for them none other was to be 
recognized and esteemed. Amos flung himself upon 
Israel and bade the people remember and realize 
that God was moral and just, punishing iniquity 
and rewarding right in all. Hosea, made tender in 
spirit by a tragic experience, spoke to the people 
in pleading, gracious tones, and tried to make 
them feel the God they worshipped was one who 
had for them “leal love.” The later prophets 
sought to make clear that God dealt with each 
individual, and used all the tribes of men as His 
instruments for working out His purposes. At 
length Jesus came, and in wonderful words and 
beautiful life, and at last in a sacrificial death, 

12 
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made it plain to all who believed that God was the 
Father who loved beyond compare, and forgave 
freely those who were sorry for their sin and turned 
to Him. Since then men have pondered over all 
it meant, prayed and worshipped, and found richer 
content in their thought of God. This has expressed 
itself in richer life and opulent redeeming activities, 
until, in these days, by splendid missionary 
endeavour, the benighted and degraded are offered 
a share in the knowledge of the God Christ revealed 
and whom Christians claim they know in their 
spirits. 

This knowledge has become deeper and more 
profound. It has come in the main through 
experience. In life men have learned. The sense 


of God and the assurance of Him have persisted 


throughout the experience. The effects have been 
increasingly beneficent. The life has been more 
and more in harmony with the God who has been 
believed. 

Yet it is all illusion, a giant self deception ! 
What then can be real? The religion is there. 
The experience is certain. The cultus abides. 
Prayer and worship know no failure. If it be 


Nillusion then it is the wonder of the world, and 
Allusion is mightier than the mightiest. Unless. 


rationality be an illusion this is an impossibility. 
The question which is vital in any such considera- 


{ tion as this may be thus stated: ‘‘ Is the picture 


‘of Reality which religious experience_presents-self- 


‘consistent and helpful ??2—— 


The Old Testament, which is the record of 


( 
} 


{ 
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Letye 
experience, for it indubitably contains the account 


periences of individuals and the history of the 


people, makes clear at least one idea in regard to ~~ 


God—He is the Living God. There is no meaning 
in the Old Testament legends and histories unless 
the God of whom they treat is the Living One. 
The whole background to the Old Testament is 
the assumption that God communicates Himself 


‘to men and not that they discover Him. He 


reveals Himself and they are never the same-again. 

Abraham and the other great leaders of the-tribes 

find God as one making Himself known to them, 
“Moses, when it is revealed to him that God is 


~>‘‘ lam that I am,” who is also the God of Abraham, 
2 Isaac, and Jacob—whatever may be the exact 
‘» meaning of the revelation—knows that God is the 
Living One. God is neither static power nor law 


} 


carting ~~ 


> bat the Living One who moves and acts and rules. 

“That such is the fact the whole history of the 
Pcirews proves. They moved forward to higher 
reaches of morality and religion as God revealed 
Himself. Whatever they conceived God to be 
became a ruling principle of life in both individuals 
and people. 

Isaiah in the Temple was granted a vision. He 
had a moment of intense spiritual insight. As he 
stood at the entrance to the place which was 
believed to enshrine the veiled presence of God, 
he saw the Lord high and lifted up, with glorious 
robes whose trailing splendour covered the Temple 
floor. Seraphs hovered above Him and they 


oo 


of how men came to know God through the ex- et = 
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uttered a revelation of God’s Holiness and Majesty. 
Isaiah felt his world rock beneath him. He realized 
as never before the infinite purity of God. Then 
flashing to his soul comes the feeling of his own sin 
and of the nation’s sin too. He is dismayed, for 
such impurity faced by such purity has nothing 
left for hope. But a live coal from off the altar 
touches his lips and he is made clean. He hears 
a challenging call to be God’s messenger, and is 
accepted. Whathappened? Throughout the years 
of his prophetic activity he applied what he had 
learned of God to the life of the people, their 
personal, communal, and political life and, though 
rejected often, he prepared the righteous remnant 
through which the nation was ultimately redeemed. 
God the Living One, Holy and True, who wills 
that His people should be holy too, was the God 
Isaiah knew and served. What he learned in 
vision became the rule of life. 

Hosea found God revealed in his own experience. 
He had loved Gomer with all the passion of his 
young manhood’s years, and had married her. 
For awhile they had lived together in happiness 
and peace. At length she began to wander, and 
so far forgot her vows thatyshe was unfaithful. 
Presently she became an utter victim to lust. 
Hosea’s home was wrecked and his heart broken. 
Still worse followed. Gomer was so abandoned 
in her wrongs that she sank to the lowest deeps 
of shame. She was about to be sold into slavery. 
Hosea, for the love of his earlier days had never 
died, bought her back again and, making his 


oor 
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yr -7 home her shelter for the present, awaited with eager 


oy, 
; 


longing the day when she should be fit once more 
to take her rightful place. The resolution of his 
own tragedy became to him a parable of God and 
His people. God had made Israel His bride in 
Egypt, but she had been unfaithful and wandered 
astray. Sins of colossal evil she had committed 
and had turned her back on God. She had suffered 
as all wantons do. But had God given her up? 
Was the marriage tie dissolved? Hosea felt that 
could not be. God must be better than his best. 
God, out of the iron that had entered into Hosea’s 
soul, smelted this steel of truth. Israel would be 
bought back again. She will feel the old love and 
desire, and in God would find peace. That became 
Hosea’s message to an unfaithful people. “I will 
heal them from the hurt of their sin. I will love 
them freely.”1 God lived to reveal Himself and 
to redeem and shape life. So it comes about that 
“Once it was said, ‘ You are no folk of mine,’ 
but now their name is, ‘ Sons of the living God.’ ’”? 

So it is all through. It is not without significance 
that one of the latest books in the Old Testament, 
Jonah, is a great missionary parable which closes with 
the words : ‘* You are sorry about the gourd though 
you spent no toil upon it, you never made it grow— 
a gourd that sprang up in a night and perished in 
a night! And am not I to be sorry for Nineveh, 
that great city, with over a hundred and twenty 
thousands infants in it who know not their 


1 Hosea xiv. 4 (MoFratTt). 
2 Hosea i. 10 (MOFFATT), 
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tight hand from their left, and with its 
cattle.’’} 
God is interested in and affected by all that 
happens to His people, unwavering in His desire 
/ for their welfare, sorry for them in their sin, and 
"above all seeking constantly their redemption. 
That is at least the self-consistent picture of God 

in the Old Testament. He is the Living God. 
In the New Testament there can surely be no 
question that the picture given of God is that of 
~God the Loving One. The specific name of Jesus 
\ for God was Father, and to His consciousness 
/God manifestly was the Father. When He tried 
\ to make the people understand what God was to 
‘ them, He gathered them together in His thought 
“sand affection and, lifting His eyes to heaven, said, 
“Our Father.” He declared God would forgive 

Jany who turned to Him. His supreme parable, 

\“ The Prodigal Son,” must mean that God is the 
‘loving Father who waits and watches and longs 

‘for the returning one, and who forgives all in the 
fullness and completeness which belong alone to 

love. Jesus seeks to emphasize nothing but the 

love of God. Rarely does He mention the holiness 
of God. Not that holiness does not belong to the 
character of the God He reveals, but the nature of 

God to Him is love, and it is that He seeks to bring 

home to the people. It is as though Jesus realized 

that here He is not dealing with an attribute of 

God, but with His very nature. How significant 

it is, too, that in His great sermon, the one part 

1 Jonah iv. 10, rr (MOFFATT). 
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of His teaching which all, whatever their view of 
His person, approve, and would sometimes erect 
into something greater than Himself, He, breaking 
with the old laws, substitutes a higher law, abrogating 
an outward compulsion and establishing an inward 
impulsion. He says: ‘‘ You have heard the saying, 
‘You must love your neighbour and hate your 
enemy.’ But I tell you, love your enemies and 
pray for those who persecute you, that you may 
be sons of your Father in heaven ; He makes His 
sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sends 
rain on the just and the unjust.”! When, too, He 
makes, from our merely human point of view, the 
staggering assertion, ‘‘ You must be perfect as 
your heavenly Father is perfect,”? what has He 
been vividly showing as the way in which it can be 
achieved? God’s love is simply love. It does 
not discriminate its objects, both just and unjust 
alike share its purposes and fruits. _It expresses 
itself without thought of return. It gives itself. 
When men love like that they are like God. The 
whole meaning of God is expressed in the words, 
*‘God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish but have everlasting life.’’* . 
“In this John catches the spirit and revelation 
and even the tone of his Master: ‘‘ Beloved, let 
us love one another, for love belongs to God, and 
every one who loves is born of God and knows 
God ; he who does not love does not know God, 


1 Matt. v. 43-45 (MOFFATT). 2 Matt. v. 48 (MoFrFatt), 
® John iii, 16, 
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for God is love. This is how the love of God has 
appeared for us, by God sending His only Son 
into the world, so that by Him we might live.”! 
His mighty affirmation, ‘‘ God is love,” involves 
all the rest, both logically and spiritually, as a 
consequence. Where God is love is, and where 
love is God is. God’s love finds supreme expression 
in the gift of a Saviour through whom redemption 
comes to all. When to men there comes this 
experience of God’s love in Christ, then, in love 
with Him, they cannot help it, they love God 
and they love their fellows. 

The effective affirmation of the New Testament 
is that the Living God is the God of Love. And 
love is the highest men know. It is creative and 
redemptive. Here then are reached the highest 


- values men can conceive. 


But is this the picture the normal religious ex- 
perience gives? There can be no question that it is 
in the cases specifically quoted. Paul, Augustine, 
Francis, Wesley and Cadbury would all have assented 
to the declaration that the living, loving God was 
He with whom they communed, at whose command 


_. they toiled, and from whom their strength had~ 


come. It was in the confidence that trust in such 
a God inspired that they did their unparalleled— 
work for men and the church. 

But ov erwhelming evidence that this is what 


<, religious experience always gives is to be found 


in the worship and prayer of the saints. This 


/means that there has been a persistent effort to 


11 John iv, 7-9 (MoFFaTt). 
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attain communion and fellowship with God. This 
could only be when the object of the effort was 
felt to be living and loving. Worship is dynamic 
because it is of the living God. Prayer could never 
be fellowship but only propitiation unless God 
were loving. 

What the saints know of God is theirs because 
they have seen Him in the face of Jesus Christ. 
He is the living, loving Father. They are able 
to say: ‘‘ We know that the Son of God has come, 
and has given us insight to know Him who is the 
Real God ; and we are in Him who is real, even in 
His Son Jesus Christ. This is the real God, this 
is life eternal.”? The living, loving God revealed 
in Jesus is the real God, and in Christ the saints 
know Him who is real. 

The Hymnology of the Church declares the 
common experience of those who believe. Charles 
Wesley represents it when he sings : 


O Love Divine, how sweet Thou art! 

When shall I find my willing heart, 
All taken up by Thee ? 

I thirst, I faint, I die to prove 

The greatness of redeeming love, 
The love of Christ to me! 


God only knows the love of God: 

O that it now were shed abroad 
In this poor stony heart. 

For love I sigh, for love I pine: 

This only portion, Lord, be mine, 
Be mine this better part.? 


17 John v. 20 (MoFrFatt). 2 P.M. Hymnal, 387. 
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The picture of God which religious experience gives 
is consistent and self-consistent. 

But is it helpful? To the experient himself it 
makes all the difference. His experience of con- 
version puts him at ease with himself and brings 
him into harmony with his God and the universe. 
He feels for the first time at home with God in 
His world. His communion with God gives him 
a strength and confidence which enables him to 
face life and death unafraid, and bear contrary 
experiences without flinching. Evil, though still 
remaining his foe, gradually becomes helpless and 
undone. 

A recent writer! on the Psychology of Religion 
gives eight ways in which belief in God proves 
itself of value. (1) As a wholesome restraining 
force. (2) As an urge to righteousness. (3) As 
an aid to objectivity in moral judgments. (4) As 
an aid to meditation, (5) As a source of sympathy. 
(6) As a source of strength. (7) As a guarantee 
that some values are not perishable. (8) As a 
means of appreciation of beauty. 

Some of these are manifestly not as important 
as others. Perhaps it would be best to say that 
the picture of God religious experience gives is 
helpful in three directions. 

(1) It gives assurance of right relations between 
the experient and God. It is the experience which 
brings the sense of all rightness between men and 
God. The saint feels not simply that he wants 
to be at one with God but that God is actually 


1C, C, Josey: The Psychology of Religion, PP. 109-113. 
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‘at one with him. He can approach God as a 
Friend. As a Psalmist says : 


Leave it all quietly to God, my soul, 
my rescue comes from Him alone, 

Rock, rescue, refuge, He is all to me 
never shall I be overthrown.! 


The soul knows God as a sure defence, shelter 
and stay. There is none to fear. He is the one 
to be trusted. Or, as Paul says: “‘It is because 
you are sons that God has sent forth the Spirit 
of His Son in your heart, crying, ‘ Abba Father.’ ’’2 

Whatever has been true before, now the saint 
knows that he can look up into the face of God 
without fear and call Him, ‘ Father.’’ What 
Jesus pictured the saint realizes, and with Him in 
reverent prayer he can say, ‘‘ Our Father.” 

The saint knows what Saul Kane in Masefield’s 
poem sought to express, when, after the words 
of the Quaker saint had searched and scorched his 
soul and made him see himself as he looked to God, 
and wildly repentant, he turned to Christ and found 


“peace. 


I did not think, I did not strive, 
The deep peace burnt my me alive ; 
The bolted door had broken in, 
I knew that I had done with sin, 
~ I knew that Christ had given me birth 
To brother all the souls on earth, 
And every bird and every beast 
Should share the crumbs broke at the feast. 


1 Psa, lvii. 1, 2 (MOFFATT). ? Gal, iv. 6 (Morratt). 
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O glory of the lighted mind. 

How dead I’d been, how dumb, how blind. 
The station brook to my new eyes, 
Was bubbling out of Paradise ; 

The waters rushing from the rain 
Were singing Christ has risen again. 

I thought all earthly creatures knelt 
For rapture of the joy I felt. 

The narrow station wall’s brick ledge, 
The wild hop withering in the hedge, 
The lights in huntsman’s. upper storey 
Were parts of an eternal glory, 

Were God’s eternal garden flowers, 

I stood in bliss at this for hours. 


_ But the saint finds too what Saul Kane did not 
immediately feel, that God is better than all His 
gifts and nearer than any of them to the lighted 
soul, 

The religious experience gives that grand 
assurance. It has been sung superbly by Methodism, 
and with an abandon which suggests perfect confi- 
dence, in Wesley’s verses. 

He left His Father’s throne above, 

(So free so infinite His grace !) 
Emptied Himself of all but love, 

And bled for Adam’s helpless race, 
’Tis mercy all, immense and free, 

For, O my God, it found out me. 
No condemnation now I dread, 

Jesus and all in Him, is mine, 
Alive in Him, my living Head, 

And clothed in righteousness divine, 
Bold I approach the eternal throne, 

And claim the crown, through Christ, my own.? 


1 Joun MASEFIELD: The Everlasting Mercy. 
2 P.M. Hymnal, No. 337. 
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The living, loving God is the Father, the 
Friend and the Saviour, and the saints know 
it. 

(2) It gives assurance of power to live. The 
religious experient trusts and therefore knows that 
God will see him through. In his spirit he is 
assured of the guardianship and leadership of God. 
Life is a crusade with an undying cause, but with 
an unconquerable leader, and the most powerful 
support that men can conceive. That is why, on 
the one hand, some of the saints, though by nature 
weak and timid, develop an indomitable and unbeat- 
able courage. The stories of the early Christians, 
the martyrs and sufferers for Christ and the Church, 
reveal a non-understandable power of endurance, 
unless it can be believed they knew God was with 
them. If it be true that the God who lives is 
with them, and the God who loves, and who gave 
His only Son in His love to redeem them, is their 
support, it then becomes explicable that they 
should present to the world an unbendable and 
irrevocable resistance. On the other hand it 


- explains too the persistent patience, in the face of 


contrary circumstance, of those unfortunate saints 
to whom the events of life have been unkind. 
Gilmour went out to Mongolia, the land of silence. 
He proved it to be such. For long months he failed 
to win a word from those he had come to help. 


Stony silence was his only greeting. For four 


years he toiled before even a solitary individual 
would receive his message of God and His love in 
Christ. Dismayed often, distressed frequently, but 
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never once doubting the will of God or the ultimate 
triumph of his work, he toiled on. 

Why is it that some of the most tender and 
gracious spirits which ever visited the world are 
amongst the saints who, though long and painful 
physical suffering has worn out their frail bodies, 
with never a chance to take any part in the world’s 
activities, wishing for other things, not quite 
understanding their deprivations, have, notwith- 
standing, never doubted the wisdom or the love 
of God. They can accomplish the spiritual miracle 
of transmuting their sufferings into a cross by 
means of which they help to fill up what remains 
of the sufferings of Christ. Somehow in the keeping 
of God they know things hidden from the rest, 
and their spirits are bathed in peace. In the 
presence of such it is impossible to doubt the 
reality of God. 

(3) It gives assurance of the survival of the best. 
The human mind and spirit cannot bear to think 
that the best things perish. That the finest and best, 
the best in the world have been striving to attain 
through all the years, will cease to be, is something 
from which all, who have any sensitiveness of 
spirit, recoil. In a novel published some years 
ago and which exercised considerable influence in 
religious circles in its day—Donovan—the chief 
character is represented as becoming an Atheist 
because of cruel and calculated injustices worked 
on him by those who professed Christianity. In 
some senses he sinks deeply into sin. One holy _ 
area abides in his soul. It is his love for his 
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crippled sister. She believes, as all children do, 
in God and heaven and fairyland. She believes 
in Donovan too. He, with a strange honour of 
mind, would not rob her of her pleasant dreams. 
At last the dread time he has seen coming arrives. 
She is dying and he must tell her. It is hard. 
It always is. To him, thinking as he does, it is 
doubly hard, for he has no words of comfort to 
speak, and his own heart is breaking. She does 
not understand his vague hints: He has to make 
it plainer that she is leaving him for ever. The 
little girl shrinks as she begins to feel something 
of what it means. Then, in a sort of loyal loving 
desperation, she cries: ‘‘ But, Dono, the part of 
me I love you with won’t die.” It is his first step 
back to God. Love cannot die. The best cannot 
perish. The world’s striving and sacrifice and 
love are not great mockeries. What they win 
~ must abide. But their guarantee is God. In his 
religious experience the saint is assured that the 
best of all, his love of God and God’s love of him, 
are eternal, and with them all that is best is 
involved. | 

What men discover'in their religious experience 
is supremely and divinely helpful. It must be 
true that the idea of God which men project hits 
something, and that something is the ultimate 
reality in whom all the best of which men ever 

dream finds perfect completion. It is God. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MysTICIisM. 


N every religious experience there is something 
mystical. The commerce of the soul cannot be 
carried on by materialistic means. When God 

and the human spirit meet and hold fellowship it 
is in a mystical realm. Spiritual things are 
spiritually discerned. When some crude materialist 
says he has never seen a soul he is simply talking 
nonsense. If he has never looked into his child’s 
eyes and seen glowing in them love and trust, 
and never been touched and thrilled as he has felt 
stirring within himself a love that would give all 
to shield it from harm, he is not even a human being. 
But if he has, then he will know there is a mystic 
realm only entered by those who love. Such also 
is the realm of fellowship with God. 

There are those who deny the existence of a 
spiritual world altogether. But then there are 
those who think Jazz is more beautiful than 
Beethoven. They are only half-awake. Those 
who say, as some in deluded moments have said, 
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they never feel.any need for God are surely not 
boasting, they are confessing that on one side of 
their nature, and it may be the most important, 
they are ungrown. | 

In religious experience there is a realizing of 
a larger life which is constantly impinging on ours 
and enriching it. F. W. H. Myers, when he had 
finished his investigations into the phenomena of 
the soul, said: ‘‘ There exists around us a spiritual 
universe and that universe is in actual relation 
with the material. From the spiritual universe 
comes the energy which maintains the material, 
the energy which makes the life of each individual 
spiritual. Our spirits are supported by a perpetual 
indrawing of this energy, and the vigour of that 
indrawal is perpetually changing, much as the 
vigour of our absorption of material nutriment 
changes from hour to hour.” 

When one is present at a religious gathering and 
the worshippers, moved to rapt devotion, rise and 
begin to sing : 

“God is with us, God is with us,” 
So our brave forefathers sang; 
Far across the field of battle, 
Loud their holy war-cry rang : 
Never once they feared nor faltered, 
Never once they ceased to sing— 


God is with us, God is with us, 
Christ our Lord shall reign as King, 


who can watch the glow, the happy abandon, the 
gleam of loving determination in the eye, and believe 


1P, M. Hymnal Supplement, No, 167. 
K 2 
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it is all the hypnotism of emotion. There is the 
sense of a presence. From such a service the 
worshippers go out to make real the inspiration of 
the song, to prepare for the triumph and to be 
with the King, 

Sometimes the sense of a presence becomes so 
vivid and concentrated that it is as though a person 
were really there. Sir Ernest Shackleton in his 
book, South, in which he recounted the amazing 
experiences of himself and his men in the severe 
trials of their Antarctic expedition, tells one signifi- 
cant story. They were on a huge ice-floe for eight 
months. At length, for it was their only chance 
for rescue, they pushed off their boat and landed 
on Elephant Island. Shackleton and five of his 
men set out in a small boat to travel the eight 
hundred miles which separated them from South 
Georgia. With disastrous misfortune they landed 
on the wrong side of the island. There was nothing 
to do but to go right across the island. It was an 
ice-covered mountain range. With dogged bravery 
three of them plugged their way through. Shackleton 
describes their outstanding experience in these 
words : “I know that during that long and racking 
march of thirty-six hours over the unnamed moun- 
tains of South Georgia, it seemed to me often we 
were four, not three. I said nothing to my com- 
panions on this point, but afterwards Worsley said 
to me, ‘ Boss, I had a curious feeling on the march 
that there was another person with us.’ Crean 
(the third man) confessed to the same idea. One 
feels the dearth of human words, the roughness of 
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mortal speech, in trying to describe things intangible, 
but a record of our journey would be incomplete 
without a reference to a subject very near to our 
hearts.” 

But without such vivid and dramatic realization 
it is true that when the individual in quiet devotion 
prays, or a community of the religious worship, 
they know God is there, and sometimes, when for 
awhile all outward things are shut out and the 
world forgot, they know “closer is He than 
breathing, nearer than hands or feet,’ and in the 
sacred stillness the mystic fellowship is complete. 

Every religious experience has in it this mystic 
element. Paul was so conscious of this in his own 
experience that when in contention with his 
opponents concerning the Gospel he came up 
against the difficulty that if God justified men 
when they had faith in Christ, instating them 
and regarding them as righteous when they were 
sinners, it must be a fiction, by a brilliant leap of 
mind he made this mystic fact a buttress to his 
thinking. He taught that when men believed they 
were brought into mystical union with Christ, 
and what He does and experiences they do and 
experience with Him. With Him they die and 
with Him they rise to a new life that is unto God. 
As Dr. Peake puts it: ‘“‘ Christ is in the believer, 
the believer in Christ. He that is joined to the 
Lord is one spirit. Paul even says, ‘I have been 
crucified with Christ, and it is no longer I that 
live, but Christ liveth in me.’ He has transcended 
the narrow limits of his personality, and become 
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one with a personality vaster and more universal. 
He has been lifted into a larger life, and in that 
life he has found an answer to the problem which 
had been insoluble. As one with Christ he makes 
his own the experience through which Christ has 
passed. He suffers with Christ, he is nailed to 
His Cross, he dies and rises with Him, he sits with 
Him in the heavenly places. He shares Christ’s 
status before God, His character, His destiny. 
In Christ he is a new creature: the old life, with 
its claims and its sin, its guilt and condemnation, 
has passed away and all is new.’’! 

There is a mystical element in_religion. essential 
toit, and without it religion would be arid, calculated 
and cold. It would freeze to death. 

Probably if this were all that mysticism meant 
none would hesitate, if they declared themselves . 
to be religious at all, further to declare themselves 
mystics. Yet many religious people not only 

hesitate to do this, but some rather emphatically 
‘and even proudly declare, “‘ No mystic I and no 
mystic’s son.” The mystics have come to denote 
a special class who with trance and ecstacy and 
special revelations claim to be in a special relation- 
‘ship to the Divine. This is so true that Dr. Pratt 
.in his study of Mysticism insisted that a radical 
distinction must be drawn between the two forms 
of mysticism, the milder and the extreme. This 
seems to be absolutely necessary if any adequate 
and sound judgment is to be formed. The one 
type is the experience of all the truly pious. The 
4A. S. Peake, D.D.: Quintessence of Paulinism, p. 22. 
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other seems so pathological that where found it is 
always associated with aberrations and is therefore 
not to be desired or sought. 

Miss Evelyn Underhill defines Mysticism thus: 
“Mysticism is the art of union with Reality. The 
mystic is a person who has attained that union to 
a greater or lesser degree: or who aims at and, 
believes in such attainment.’”! It seems a quite 
innocent definition to which most Christians would 
subscribe. Of course it all depends on what union 
with Reality means. She has made it a formal 
thing with a formal and carefully planned approach, 
for which the mystic aspirant must prepare himself 
like an athlete going into training. 

The stages of mystical development she describes 
as: (1) Awakening, (2) Purgation, (3) Illumination, 
(4) Mystic Death, (5) Union. It would appear 
that Miss Underhill recognizes the first three stages 
as being the usual experience of the ordinary 
believer. She says: ‘‘ Illumination seems in the 
completeness of its adaptation to environment to 
mark a ‘ terminal point ’ of spiritual development— 
one of those halts on the upward march of the soul— 
and does in fact mark it for many an individual 
life, which never moves beyond this level of reality.”’® 

It is significant from the point of view of the 
Methodist that Miss Underhill in her book on 
Practical Mysticism, which is her attempt to per- 
suade the ordinary man that mysticism is good 


1 EVELYN UNDERHILL : Practical Mysticism, p. 3. 


2 EVELYN UNDERHILL: The Mystic Way, p. 54. 
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for ordinary life, and a full-blooded mysticism too, 
should say: ‘‘ Those who are so fortunate as to 
experience in one of its many forms the crisis 
which is called ‘ conversion’ are seized, as it seems 
to them, by some power stronger than themselves 
and turned perforce in the right direction. They 
find that this irresistible power has cleansed the 
windows of their homely coat of grime, and they 
look out literally upon a new heaven and new earth. 
The long quiet work of adjustment which others 
must undertake before any certitude rewards them 
is for these concentrated into one violent shattering 
and rearrangement of the self, which can now 
begin its true career of correspondence with the 
Reality it has perceived. To persons of this type 
I do not address myself ; but rather to the ordinary 
plodding scholar of life, who must reach the same 
goal by a more gradual road.’’} 

It would appear from this that those who have 
had the experience of conversion, and especially 
those not infrequent examples in Methodist history 
and present day happenings who have had that 
experience in a dramatic or catastrophic form, have 
either experienced all that mysticism can give 
them, or are not fit pilgrims for the Mystic Way. 
In either case there seems to be something: less 
than complete harmony between Methodism and 
Mysticism. 

When the works, so prolific nowadays, on 
Mysticism are read, what is striking is something 


1 EVELYN UNDERHILL: Practical Mysticism, pp. 32, 33. 
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which should be alien to mysticism, and that is, 
the elaborate schematization to which it is sub- 
jected. Yet the Mystics themselves describe their 
progress in spiritual things along similar lines. 
Ignatius Loyola, who founded the Jesuit order, 
prepared a remarkable book of directions for the 
culture of the inner life of the religious, called 
The Spiritual Exercises. They were based on his 
own experience of need and satisfaction. They 
were to be carried out in solitude under the direction 
of a Father who had permission to modify them 
to suit the varying temperaments of the aspirants. 
As an example of what he required the first exercise 
may be outlined. (x) A preparatory prayer that 
God will give grace to enable the exercise to be 
faithfully performed. (2) An attempt to visualize 
by the imagination Christ or the Virgin at a 
particular time and place in their lives. (3) To 
make a petition to God suitable to the event 
visualized, such as a joyous one if the event pictured 
is an event like the resurrection, but to express 
shame and contrition for sins if the Passion and 
Crucifixion are imaged. (4) To ponder on the fall 
of the angels and contrast their one fall with the 
many sins of the seeker. (5) To think similarly 
of Adam and Eve. (6) To ponder on the fact that 
for one single sin better men have been lost forever. 
(7) To picture Christ on the Cross and to speak to 
Him as though He were really there, just as though 
one were talking to a friend, thinking earnestly on 
the fact that He came to die for my sin and to ask 
myself what am I doing and ought to do for Him, 
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The retreat during which these exercises were to 
be carried through lasted a month. Each exercise 
was supposed to occupy an hour, and five formed 
the devotion of the day. 

Whatever may be said about the theology which 
lies behind some of these exercises, it is certain 
that those who in the quietude of their own rooms 
concentrated with deep resolve on these things, 
picturing to themselves God, and Christ on the 
' Cross, and the Virgin, would have their minds 
and hearts dominated by them, and with emotion 
stirred to a point of passion would feel the reality 
of their communion with them. It is not difficult 
to realize that an earnest seeker of the way of 
God carrying out a long series of such exercises 
would find God and Christ intensely vivid to them. 
The early Jesuits proved the efficiency and efficacy 
of their leader’s methods in their magnificent 
missionary labours and their cleansing reformation 
of Catholic Europe. The later Jesuits were neither 
so spiritual nor so healthy. 

The mystics do not, as a whole, follow out so 
detailed a scheme as Loyola demanded, but they 
adopt definite means to make God and His claims 
on the soul vivid. 

Miss Evelyn Underhill urges, when making her 
plea for Mysticism to the practical man, that 
there must be an educational drill to bring about 
self-simplification. There must be the disciplining 
and simplifying of the attention, or Recollection. 


1Dr. INGE: Christian Mysticism, P. Io. “ The three stages 
are Purgative, Illuminative, Unitive.’ 
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Then the disciplining and simplification of the 
affections and will, or Purgation. Then comes 
Contemplation in three stages. (zr) Illumination 
with a progressive growth towards the Real and 
harmonization with it which gives a realization of 
man’s oneness with nature. (2) When the spirit 
comes to realize with Julian of Norwich: ‘‘ The 
first is that God made it, the second that God 
loveth it, the third is that God keepeth it.” In 
this stage the soul passes beyond the realm of 
things and is flooded with the consciousness of 
God, and knows the meaning of the words of the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ Be still and know that I am God.” 
(3) The soul in self abandonment lets itself go, and 
an indescribably joyous realization of God infuses 
the spirit and ecstacy enwraps the mystical seeker.4 

Such expositions as these are. akin to the Yoga 
of Indian Mysticism. If the system of Yoga be 
outlined the striking resemblance will be made 
manifest. 

Yoga has two meanings, first the union of the 
soul with God, and second the system of spiritual 
exercises and discipline through. which this union 
is attained. They therefore almost exactly corres- 
pond with the methods of the mystics as revealed 
in the classic representatives. In the system of 
Patanjali there is no supreme God; God is but 
one of the means by which the soul achieves its 
goal, isolation. 

In the system of Patanjali there are eight steps. 
The first two are Yama and Niyama. They are 

1EvELyn UNDERHILL: Practical Mysticism, Chaps, IV-IX. 
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the positive and negative aspects of the moral law. 
Yama demands abstinence from evils such as 
lying, stealing and immorality. Niyama affirms 
the positive virtues, such as cleanliness, asceticism, 
and the study of sacred writings, which the devotee 
must seek. These are preparatory steps in the 
way of moral discipline fitting the seeker for the 
contemplation he desires. The second two are 
Asana and Pranayama. These indicate the physical 
preparation of the devotee. They include physical 
and breathing exercises, and indicate postures 
and activities. The next step is Pratyahara. This 
is the withdrawal of the senses from all outward 
objects, the freeing of the self from the distraction 
of things so that the mind in stillness is steady and 
controlled. 

These five steps are all preliminary and are 
intended to give the devotee such control of himself 
and such repose of mind and body as shall free 
him for the Raja-yoga or kingly yoga, which is 
the main and wholly important part of the yoga 
way. 

The sixth step is Dhavanaé or contemplation. It 
is the settling of the already controlled mind on 
a particular object, an image or God. The seventh 
stage is Dhyana or contemplation, the staying of 
the mind on the object. The last stage is Samadhi 
or ecstacy, the absorption in the light that comes 
from the object until all consciousness of separate- 
ness is lost in rapture. When this condition has 
been reached the isolation the devotee seeks 
has been attained, 
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It is quite clear that here is what corresponds 
with an almost literal accuracy to the methods of 
Christian mystics. Indeed Sadhu Sundar Singh, 
that phenomenon of the modern religious world 
who, as a Hindoo, faithful to the Vedantic belief, 
practised yoga, and now he is a Christian follows 
the Mystic Way so assiduously that ecstacies 
with accompanying visions are by no means un- 
common to him, declares that the only significant 
difference between yoga and mystic ecstacy lies 
not in its method but in its effects. ‘*‘ When I used 
to practice yoga, there was no permanent refresh- 
ment, though trance might be temporarily com- 
forting. Indeed the great contrast between the 
state of ecstacy and yogic states which I cultivated 
before becoming a Christian lies in the fact that 
in ecstacy there is always the same feeling of 
calm satisfaction and being at home, whatever 
had been my state of mind before going into ecstacy ; 
whereas, in the yogic state, if before the trance 
I was feeling sad I used to weep in the trance ; 
if cheerful I would smile. Also after ecstacy 
I always feel strengthened, invigorated and re- 
freshed. This result did not follow yoga.” 

Since yoga as practised by him is the contempla- 
tion of the One who is identical with his own 
spirit, a continuance of mood is to be expected. 
As a Christian the object of his contemplation 
being the loving God who is indwelling but distinct 
from the self, refreshment and strengthening come 
naturally. 

While of course it is no vital criticism of Mysticism 
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that it is not essentially Christian—for it finds its 
finest flower (fruit is not its outstanding effulgence 
anywhere) among the Easterns to whom Christianity 
is an inferior thing—it does suggest a question as 
to whether its pursuit is in any sense an essential 
of religion. 

The extreme mystic tends, because of his rapt 
devotion to the one object of union with God, 
which in some cases seems to be indistinguishable 
from a desire for absorption,! to be characterized 
by three things. 

(x) He scorns the rational. The attempt at 
intellectual expression is a relatively unimportant 
thing, what matters is that men should enjey 
God. So Walt Whitman : 


When I heard the learn’d astronomer, 
When the proofs, the figures were ranged in columns before me, 


When I was shown the charts and diagrams, to add, divide 
and measure them, 


When I sitting heard the astronomer where he lectured — 
much applause in the lecture room, 


How soon unaccountable I became tired and sick, 

Till rising and gliding out I wander’d off by myself 

In the mystical moist night air, and from time to time, 
Looked up, in perfect silence at the stars. 


What it means exactly is a little difficult to fathom, 
beyond the fact that it does indicate the mystic’s 
inherent scorn of conceptual knowledge. Many 
people would retort on Whitman that in reading 
his poetry they have sometimes felt tired and 
sick, and have gone out and looked at the stars, 


1E. Herman: The Meaning and Value of Mysticiswi, pp. 
322-324. 
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but they would not therefore deem that they had 
learned anything about poetry. And Whitman, 
unless he had something of the sight and insight 
of the astronomer, would know no more about the 
stars when he had spent some time in the damp 
air star-gazing than he did before. 

What perhaps makes this attitude of the mystics 
the more clear is the fact that the ecstatics, when 
they have returned from their absorptions, have 
rarely anything to say excepting that they 
have experienced great things. Ignatius of Loyola 
claimed that during a procession his soul was 
ravished in God, and it was given him to contem- 
plate in a form and images fitted to the weak 
understanding of a dweller on the earth the deep 
mystery of the Holy Trinity. St. Teresa relates 
that once when reciting the Athanasian Creed: 
“Our Lord made me to comprehend in what way 
it is that one God can be in three Persons ..... 
and now, when I think of the Holy Trinity, or 
hear it spoken of, I understand how the three 
adorable Persons form only one God and I experience 
an unspeakable happiness.” 

But these revelations are inexpressible. No such 
understanding of these mysteries is transmitted. 
The revelation is locked up in the heart of the 
mystic. The knowledge fades in the light of 
common day. 

Professor Flournoy, in his account of a modern 
mystic, describing her inability to give any 
description of her mystic revelations, represents 
her as writing: ‘“‘ All the traditional ideas about 


a 
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God and His action in us seem to me now so weak, 
insufficient and limited. And yet if I try to analyse 
what I know of God in addition to these ideas 
I find nothing. I could weep over my inability 
to describe what I feel again and again. The 
content is at a minimum.”’! 

But then that does not matter to the mystic. 
He has seen and enjoyed. He has a unique con- 
sciousness of the supernal. Is he not in line with 
Paul? He said of himself: ‘‘I know a man in 
Christ who fourteen years ago was caught up to 
the third heaven. In the body or out of the body ? 
That I do not know: God knows. I simply know 
that in the body or out of the body (God knows 
which) this man was caught up to paradise and 
heard sacred secrets which no human lips can 
repeat.”"* The rational is of small importance 
compared with the immediate consciousness of God. 

Whatever truth there may be in this, such an 
attitude prevents two things: (1) A view of God 
that can satisfy the mind, and (2) A view of 
God that can be used for missionary purposes. 
The esoteric is for the elect. Elements in religion 
which do not support intellectual integrity and 
which cannot be used as a ground of appeal are 
in some sense unsound, 

It is to be noted that even Paul does not desire 
to be judged by his ability to declare that such 
high personal experiences have been his, but by 

1 Quoted by J. B. Pratt, Ph. D., in The Religious Consetows- 
ness, P. 410, 

?2 Cor, xii. 2-4 (MOFFATT), 
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the laborious toils and devotions of his ordinary 
life, and to the special revelations he never refers 
again. 

There are supra-rational things but neither 
religion nor theology can be built on them. The 
inevitable result of their predominance is an indi- 
vidualism in religion which approaches fanaticism 
and a religious independence which is anarchy. 

(2) He becomes Pathological. When one reads 
James’ Varieties of Religious Experience, especially 
in his chapter on Mysticism, one’s first feeling is 
that it is for the most part religious pathology. 
This is partly due to the method, deliberately 
adopted, ofgtbasing his theories on extreme 
cases, but it is also emphasized by the fact that 
many mystic experiences are on the border-line 
of the pathological. Even von Hiigel, in his 
monumental work on St. Catherine of Genoa, 
reveals that she, so strong in mind and ever 
seeking to distinguish between experiences that are 
wholesome and those due to physical and mental 
disturbance, records in the soberest way happenings 
“which are without doubt psycho-pathological : 
‘Having been infirm for many days, Catherine one 
day took the hand of her Confessor and smelt it: 
and its odour penetrated right to her heart so 
that for many days this perfume restored and 
nourished her, body and soul. Don Marabotto 
then asks her what kind of thing this odour is 
that she is smelling. And she tells him that it is 
an odour so penetrating and sweet, as to seem 
capable of bringing the dead to life ; that God had 

E 
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sent it to her, to strengthen her soul and body, 
now that these were so much oppressed; and 
hence ‘since God grants me this odour, I am 
determined to derive strength from it, as long as 
He shall please that I shall do so.’. But Marabotto, 
‘thinking that he must surely be able to perceive 
what was being transmitted by himself, went 
smelling his own hand but to no effect.’”’2 Von 
Hiigel himself adds that ‘“‘the impression and 
consolation are connected with the Holy Eucharist 
for the hand she smells is the right one—the hand 
which was wont daily to consecrate in her presence 
and daily to communicate her.’’? 

Or to repeat what St. Catherine recounted 
herself. ‘‘ One day she appeared to herself to be 
suspended in mid-air. And the spiritual part 
wanted to attach itself to heaven; but her other 
part wished to attach itself to earth; yet neither 
the one nor the other managed to become possessed 
of its object and simply abode thus in mid-air. 
And after abiding thus for a long time, the part 
which was drawing her to heaven seemed to be 
gaining the upper hand (over the other part), and, 
little by little, the spiritual part forcibly drew her 
upwards, so that at every moment she saw herself 
moving further and further away from the earth. 
And although this at first seemed to be a strange 
thing to the part that was being drawn, and this 
, Ay von Huacet: The Mystical Element in Religion, Vol. I, 


2 F. von HuagL: The Mystical Element in Religion, Vol. I, 
p. 185. 
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part was ill content to be thus forced; yet when 
it had been so far removed, as no more to be able 
to see the earth, then it began to lose its earthly 
instinct and affection, and to perceive and to 
relish the things that were relished by the spiritual 
part. And this spiritual part never ceased from 
drawing it heavenward. And so at last these two 
parts came to a common ground.’”} 

As a symbolical description of the reconciliation 
of the higher and lower in man it is excellent, 
but the suggestion that such levitation is a teal 
experience is a demonstration of a pathological 
condition of mind. Von Hiigel himself treats 
these as important and real events and declares 
that Catherine’s comments on these reveal her 
‘““ massive depth of sanity.” 

Even St. Teresa, describing the effect of the 
reactions from her excessive emotional abandon- 
ments, says: “‘Sometimes I find myself in a sort 
of strange stupidity. I do neither good nor evil; 
I go as I am directed by others, experiencing neither 
positive pain nor consolation, insensible to life 
and death, to pleasure as to sorrow.” The length 
of these periods of deadness of soul suggests that 
they are the swing of the pendulum from one 
pathological state to another. Extreme mysticism 
tends in this direction. It is abnormal. The 
abnormal is undesirable. 

(3) He becomes an Ecstatic. Ecstacy is one of 
the aims of full-orbed mysticism. Is it any good ? 

ae von Huert: The Mystical Element in Religion, Vol. I, 
p. 189. 
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It has already been seen that it provides no com- 
municable revelation. It is inevitably a predis- 
posing cause of ill-health. Even the great mystics, 
in consequence of the physical and mental strain 
of these ecstatic states, pay a toll in ill-health 
which is serious. So true is this that one is tempted 
to say, what the mystics call the favours of God 
would be better described as the fevers of God. 

Father Hecker was a man of strength of mind 
and character, yet the last sixteen years of his 
life were years of such extremely impaired health 
that he suffered grievously, and at length his body 
could no longer do its work, the slightest attention 
to business affairs needing a practically heroic 
effort. His biographer! admits the main causes of 
this were his mystical habit of mind and the physical 
and mental reactions which were its natural results. 

Von Hiigel’s attempted defence of the methods 
adopted by the mystics, on the ground that physical 
health is not the true end of human life,® is scarcely 
effective. Surely health is not to be thrown away. 
And the pursuit of an object by means which 
produce inability to put the object when attained 
to the best uses suggests that the methods used 
are not in line with the object sought. Ifa man 
seeks God by methods which ruin his health, so 
that when he finds God he can no longer work the 
works of God, it is surely a deadly criticism of his 
methods of search. 


1 Rev. W. Evriott: The Life of Father Hecker. 


*F. von HucEeL: The Mystical Element in Religion, Vol. 11 
P. 37: 
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When von Hiigel further argues: “ And if after 
this their productive period, some of these persons 
end by losing their psycho-physical health, it is 
far from unreasonable to suppose that the actual 
alternative to those ecstacies and this break-up 
would for them have been a lifelong dreary languor, 
and melancholy self-absorption, somewhat after 
the pattern of Catherine’s last ten pre-conversion 
years. Thus for her, and doubtless for most of 
the spiritually considerable ecstatics, life was, 
taken all in all, indefinitely happier, richer, more 
fruitful in religious truth and holiness with the help 
of these ecstatic states, than it would have been 
if those states had been absent or could have 
been suppressed.’’! 

This is to base on an hypothesis which cannot be 
proved or disproved a glorious and gracious piece 
of special pleading, which seems to forget that if the 
alternative be rightly stated the great mystics were 
in themselves a poor type who, apart from their 
ecstacies, would have been a dreary race of selfish 
melancholics and languorous religious idlers. If 
this is the truth there may be thankfulness that 
ecstacies came to lift them into a better state. 
It does not however speak well for the type out 
of which the mystics are made. 

It is impossible to read the lives of the ecstatic 
mystics without feeling that vision and ecstacy 
depend very considerably on temperament and 
mental build. When one recalls the type in modern 


1 von Hint: The Mystical Element in Religion, Vol. U, 
P. 59. 
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church life one is led to say that some people 
would have visions, and others slip off easily into 
trances. They would have made mediums readily 


if they had become attached to a spiritualist society, 


which is often their end. 

It would therefore seem that some effective tests 
need to be applied. (1) Is the person enlarged 
and uplifted? Is he a better man? St. John of 
the Cross, himself an authority, says this over- 
whelming thing: ‘‘ Many souls to whom visions 
have never come are incomparably more advanced 
in the way of perfection than others to whom 
many have been given.”’!_ That would be impossible 
if the mystic way were for all, and if its reactions 
were necessarily spiritually and morally beneficent. 
At best, the mystic who has travelled the way to 
the point of vision and ecstacy himself sucks the 
sweets of his experience and enjoys these. He 
does not necessarily grow.' Unless the mystic 
vision allures to better things it is an indulgence 
and not a victory. 

(2) Is there any Revelation? Does the mystic 
vision give any knowledge of God other and better 
than the normal religious experience? The most 
that can be claimed is that it clarifies prior know- 
ledge. Prof. Ewer has given a list of truths which 
the mystics carry away as the result of their mystic 
vision. ‘That reality is unitary and divine; 
that ordinary experience is merely phenomenal ; 
that its limitations and contradictions are trans- 


1 St. JOHN OF THE Cross: Ascent of Mount Carmel, p. 195. 
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cended in true knowledge ; that in such knowledge 
the soul, which is the key to reality, rises to identity 
with God and infinite vision; that the Divine 
Presence may be found hidden in the midst of 
daily life ; that the real is ultimately good, and sin 
only negative, a privation, unreal.’’! 

Who would desire to argue that any of these 
truths, other possibly than the fourth, need any 
special and unusual experience for their discovery, or 
that they are not probably known before any ecstacy 
occurs, or would not have been found in the ordinary 
processes of religious experience ? Ezekiel was the 
greatest ecstatic amongst the prominent writing 
prophets. Von Hiigel says of him; ‘‘He was 
the most definitely ecstatic though upon the whole 
the least original of the literary prophets.”? What 
have the great mystics to say? The mystics 
thapsodize, but rhapsodies are not revelations. 
This is the supreme disappointment of the mystics. 
Its greatest representatives have little to contribute 
to the thought of God and little to the great ideas 
of faith. They speak of God with the lover’s 
fulsome adoration. Their vocabulary is naturally 
that of the abandoned lover seeking closer com- 
munion with the adored one. The prolonged 
reading of the mystics is rewarded with the same 
disappointed feeling that the reading of such books 
as Raymond and others, with their reputed messages 

1‘ Veridical Aspect of Mystical Experience,’ by Prof, Ewer. 
American Journal of Theology, Vol. XIII, p. 576. 


2F, yon Hucrer: The Mystical Element of Religion, Vol, I, 
P. 45: . 
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from the beyond. If so much has been seen and 
known why is so little revealed? The dryness of 
the mystic is not always confined to his soul. 

While there is something mystic in every com- 
munion, whether it be with other souls, or nature, 
or God, the abandonment to the Mystic Way is 
not the health-giving course either to body, mind, 
or spirit to one who is called to be a saint in the 
Pauline sense. 

Miss Underhill herself argues that the fourth 
and fifth stages of the mystic way, Mystic Death 
and Union, are only achieved by ‘“‘ the great and 
strenuous seekers after God.” 

John Wesley could be so described emphatically. 
It is significant for Methodism that he refused 
mysticism, in its full development, a place in his 
own religious life and in the life of his societies. 
He could not believe it to be either necessary or 
normal. He even went so far as to say, and most 
unjustly: ‘‘ All the other errors of Christianity are 
trifles. The mystics are the most dangerous. 
They strike it in the vitals.’2 Probably what 
Wesley detested most in the mystics was their 
extreme emphasis on “‘stillness,”’3 that the saint 
is to be still and await God and that all activity 
is a hindrance to the approach to God. It was 
Philip Henry Molther who brought about the crisis 
in the Fetter Lane society on this vital matter. 


} EVELYN UNDERHILL: Mysticism, p. 206. 
® JOHN WESLEY’s Jownal, Vol. I, p. 420. 


*J.S. Simon, D.D.: John Wesley and the Methodist Socteties, 
p. 11, 
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Wesley’s action, after gracious attempts at recon- 
ciliation, was emphatic and clear. Separation 
took place and Methodism went on and flourished 
while the followers of Molther soon declined. 

In basing their all on direct experience, and that 
in this direct experience they attain knowledge of 
God, Methodists and Mystics are one; but they 
part company. 

James! affirms that Mysticism is marked by 
four qualities : (1) Ineffability, (2) Noetic quality, 
(3) Transciency, (4) Passivity. The first two 
Methodism accepts. The third is simply a psycho- 
logical fact. Intense things are brief. The last 
has no place in Methodist ideas. Quietness, either 
in the technical or the popular sense, is not 
Methodism. 

Wesley guarded against the errors of subjectivism 
and individualism, which are the main weaknesses 
of Mysticism, by emphasizing the social element in 
religion. The Class Meeting became from the 
earliest days of Methodism an essential part of the 
organization. Attendance at class was insisted 
on or severance of membership ensued. In these 
meetings men and women met together regularly 
to relate to one another as in a family circle the 
experience of grace in their hearts, and to be 
instructed, encouraged, and, if needs be, rebuked 
by their leaders. A delightful description of one 
of these early class meetings may be given: “ A little 
company of Christian friends mutually agreed to 


1Witttam JaMeES: Varteiies of Religious Experience, pp. 
380-382, 
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meet together weekly in order to their furtherance 
in the way of godliness. The young man who 
was their leader states the business of a leader. 
‘My business was (1) To see each person in my 
class once a week; and if any were absent, to 
enquire the cause. (2) Whenever we met together 
to sing psalms or hymns and to pray with them. 
(3) To examine how their souls prospered, and 
what progress they had made the preceding week 
in the way of the Lord. Whether they were 
unanimously determined to serve God with their 
whole heart?’ If any had fallen into sin, they 
were reproved ; if tempted, they were comforted 
and encouraged ; and those who ran well, adorning 
their profession in all things, were exhorted still 
to press forward, and give glory to God. 

“ After a faithful and friendly examination of 
each other (between which and the Popish auricular 
confession, with which some have erroneously or 
unkindly paralleled it, there is scarcely the most 
distant resemblance) they concluded with praising 
God, and prayers suited to their several 
conditions.”’+ 

Wesley instinctively felt that to meet in such 
a fashion and to speak frankly about the soul’s 
longings and realizations would give balance to 
all. Meeting together in this regular way and for 
such high and holy purposes, Methodists would 
grow up with these feelings: (1) an experience 
which was wholly individual and could not find 


1 Je: Simon, D.D. : John Wesley and the Advance of Methodism 
p. 176. 
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‘support in that of others was probably an illusion, 
and (2) all experience was to be shared. What 
the class meeting really meant was that religious 
experience was to be unifying and social. 

Wesley himself acted on this principle. When 
he and his friends formed the little community 
at Oxford, one of their rules was that each night 
there should be a common consultation. This was 
purposely to prevent the merely individual view 
from becoming paramount. Before he sailed with 
his companions to Georgia a vow was solemnly 
taken to the effect; ‘‘(1) that none of us will under- 
take anything of importance without first pro- 
posing it to the other three, (2) that whenever 
our judgments or inclinations differ, any one shall 
give up his single judgment or inclinations to the 
others, (3) that in case of an equality, after begging 
God’s direction, the matter shall be decided by 
lot’? . 

And so it was all his life through. On all things 
that were vital he consulted previously with his 
friends or Conference.? 

Methodism has always followed John Wesley 
in this. While it has never suppressed individuals 
it has always refused to give official countenance 
to individual emphasis. 

Wesley declared that Methodism existed to 
spread Scriptural holiness throughout the land. 
That was and is its mission. At frequent intervals 


1 Joun Westzy’s Journal, Vol. I, p. 127. 


2jJ. S. Simon, D.D.: John Wesley, the Masier Builder, pp. 
49, 59. 
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there have been individuals, ardent and devoted, 
who, because some fresh and abounding realization 
of God has come to them in a singular and even 
dramatic form, have tried to make that the standard 
mode of a higher saintliness. With no disposition 
to criticize, for by whatever mode a soul climbs 
the golden stairs to God, it is for that soul every- 
thing, but simply with a desire to illustrate from 
known facts, one may mention “The Second 
Blessing.” Some American preachers laid emphasis 
on a definite series of stages in religious develop- 
ment. Men must be converted. Men must be 
sanctified. On those simple affirmations ll 
Methodists are agreed. But a section of Methodist 
preachers and people accepted this teaching as the 
defining of sanctification not as a process but 
an act. They declared, with a glowing enthusiasm 
which sometimes thrilled those who could scarcely 
accept their teaching, that just as when a man 
believed and trusted in Christ he was converted, 
so if he believed and trusted for it, as a Christian, 
he might instantaneously be sanctified. Groups in 
the Methodist Church have at different times made 
this their standard. They have formed their own 
little associations ‘and societies with this as their 
watchword. Occasionally both supporters and 
opponents have used language and displayed a 
spirit not according to Scriptural holiness. 
Methodism has never accepted the movement 
officially. It has died down and then recurred. 
Methodism, true to John Wesley, has insisted that 
Scriptural holiness is necessary, but has refused 
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to accept an individual or group view of its necessary 
mode. 

What is not good for all is not necessary for all, 
The highest common denominator of the saints is 
sure to be true. The rest may be; also it may 
not be. 

So it is that in Methodism, Mysticism, as such, 
has gained no special place. In its extreme forms 
it could not persist. 

Not of course that Methodism has derived no 
good thing from Mysticism. The quiet waiting on 

p God, the tranquil tarrying for God’s message, the 
silent prayer, these are in Methodism, and by 
Wesley’s example. But the extreme forms of 

wv Mysticism, the trance, the ecstacy, the absorption 

4 in God, these have not been found helpful or 

ate. common. 
3 , In the main these things have been rejected on 
(4 practical grounds. The social idea so essential 
to the class meeting has been emphasized. What 
i is not translatable into terms of life, and what does 

i! not make life more efficient, are not of the essence 

| of religion. All God’s revelations enable men to 
live. Mysticism is ultimately, lying passively in 
God. Life in the broad, wide sense and Mysticism 
contradict one another. 

Then what of the great Mystics whose activities 
have been pronounced? Francis had his visions, 
but he won half a continent to God and righteous 
living. Catherine of Genoa was matron of a hospital 
for years. Teresa, whose life was one of tireless 
activity, and who could say with a laugh as she 
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made an omelette: ‘‘God walks even amongst 
the pots and pans,” had her profound ecstacies. 
Indeed a list of good works could be made, done 
by the great mystics which, taken by itself, would — 
make it appear they were the most practical people. 
It would be an entire misjudgment. Mrs. Herman* 
protests that the disposition to quote practical 
activities such as those of Plotinus as a manager 
of estates, as though they were a proof of the 
reality of their religion have gone too far. Indeed 
she doubts whether they are any evidence of a 
practical aim at all. The aim of the Mystics, the 
goal of all their striving, is union with God. The 
external activities are all secondary and not necess- 
arily sacramental. At best their activities are only 
helps towards that union with God which is the 
final goal and rapture of all seeking souls. 
Ruysbroeck does say : ‘‘ Interior consolation is of 
an inferior order to the act of love which renders 
service to the poor. Were you rapt in ecstacy 
like St. Peter, or St. Paul, or whomsoever you will, 
and heard that some poor person was in want of 
a hot drink or assistance, I should advise you to 
awake a moment from your ecstacy to go to prepare 
the food. Leave God for God; find Him, serve 
Him, in His members: you will lose nothing by 
the exchange.”’? In this he seems but to have 
anticipated Longfellow in his poem, The Legend 
Beautiful. The monk, wondering, worshipping, 
adoring, knelt in rapture in his cell, and a vision 


1 E. HERMAN: The Meaning and Value of Mysticism, pp. 72-75. 
* J. RUYSBROECK : Reflections from the Mirror of a Mystic, p. 54. 
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of the Christ, loving and gentle as He walked in 
Galilee, was granted to him. While he feasted on 
the vision, the clanging of the convent bell called 
him to his daily task of distributing the dole to 
the beggars at the convent gate. Should he leave 
the vision? He did his duty and his gifts were 
like a sacrament. Then he returned to his cell 


But he paused with awe-struck feeling 
At the threshold of his door. 

For the vision still was standing 

As he left it there before, 

When the convent bell appalling, 
From its belfry calling, calling, 
Summoned him to feed the poor, 
Through the long hour intervening 

It had waited his return, 

And he felt his bosom burn, 
‘Comprehending all the meaning, 
When the Blessed Vision said, 

*‘ Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled,” 


But it is not typical. Indeed R. H. Coates says: 
“Mysticism teaches that a life of merely contem- 
plative exalted feeling is in itself superior to one 
of moral action.”+ It is to be remembered too 
that Ruysbroeck, sound as he appears to be on 
the necessity for works of love, says: ‘Our 
love must outweigh all else and sinking into the 
very substance of the creature find no resting-place 
till it meets God in the abyss where He dwells 
alone.’’? 


1R. H. Coates: Typés of English Piety, p. 221. 
2 J. Ruyssroeck : Flowers of a Mystic Garden, p. 99. 
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The mystic seeks not to reform the world but 
to find God. His interests are not outside but 
inside. He seeks not to harmonize the multiplicity 
of life but to find in God the simultaneity which 
is His. 

When a mystic engages in an act of philanthropy 
or social activities, becoming a helper of the poor 
outside the ranks of the religious, when he becomes 
the succourer of the sick, the aider of the distressed, 
especially when he leads or shares in any work 
of reform the consequence of which will be that 
life becomes a freer, finer thing for his fellows, 
he forsakes his mysticism and for the time being 
accepts another view of religion. He is not ruled 
by the mystical conception but by the prophetic 
type of piety. It is only as mysticism leaves its 
own course and takes another that it becomes 
fruitful in good works. It is as it is blended with 
other elements that it becomes true to the 
Christianity of Jesus. 

Jesus was not a mystic. That at least settles 
once for all that the ultra-contemplative life is 
not the normal Christian one. Miss Underhill’s 
attempt in The Mystic Way to make the life of 
Jesus as it is recorded in the Synoptists, fit into 
the scheme of mystic development, is ingenious 
and clever but futile, for the simple reason that 
the facts will not bend with sufficient suppleness. 
Facts are not wire; they are steel. Mysticism 
carried to the extreme is not Christ’s way and 
therefore it is not the way for the normal Christian. 

F. von Hiigel, whose work on behalf of Mysticism 
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and religion is of immense worth, and whose study 
of the Mystical Element in Religion as seen in 
the life of St. Catherine is a classic of Mysticism, 
is compelled by the overwhelming facts of the case 
to make some strong affirmations. If the soul of 
mystical habit is to be saved from emptiness and 
inflation it must keep up some of the outward 
social and co-operative actions and spirit, which 
in ordinary Christian life are almost the exclusive 
occupation of the soul. Every soul must cultivate 
some other human activities not its own. One 
who deems the mystic pursuit the highest of all 
will suffer loss if he neglect those he counts 
lower. As soon as the Contemplative life is deemed 
self-sufficient and independent of concrete social 
helps there is danger. 

Prof. Ernst Troeltsch makes it clear when he 
declares: ‘‘For Christianity is an Ethics of 
Redemption, with a conception of the world both 
pessimistic and optimistic, both transcendental 
and immanental, and an apprehension both of 
severe antagonism and of a close interior union 
between the world and God. It is in principle 
a Dualism, and yet a Dualism which is ever in 
process of abolition by Faith and Action. It is 
a purely Religious Ethic which concentrates man’s 
soul with abrupt exclusiveness, upon the values 
of the interior life ; and yet again, it is a Humane 
Ethic, busy with the moulding and transforming 
of nature, and through love bringing about an 

1P, vow Hues: The Mystical Element of Religion, Vol. YI, 
Chap. XV, Sec, 4, 
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eventual reconciliation with it. At one time the 
one, at another time the other, of these poles is 
prominent : but neither of them may be completely 
absent, if the Christian outlook is to be maintained.””? 

Methodism seems to have preserved the proper 
balance. When Wesley turned from the Moravians, 
and, while deriving great good from Behmen, 
declined to adopt the methods of mystic absorption, 
he saved his people from sinking into a small group 
of select contemplatives, and put them on the 
healthy road of the Christian life. He insisted 
that an experience of God in Christ was necessary, 
and that in fellowship and communion it could be 
intensified, but his people everywhere were to be 
evangelistic, seeking always to win to their own 
experience those who had wandered in sin, and 
they were to care for their fellows, helping them 
to a full and happy life. They were to enjoy 
God and pay their debts. They were to commune 
with the highest and act honestly in business. 
They were to pray with a passion of love but they 
were to attend to their health, for their bodies 
were God’s instruments as well as their souls. 

So it has always been that Methodism has counted 
a religious experience essential, but it has been a 
religious experience which expressed itself not in 
abandonment to rhapsodical ecstacy but in 
life. It is not without significant meaning that 
all the great mystics, with the exception of St. 
Catherine, were adherents of the monastic idea. 


1 Quoted in von Hucet’s The Mystical Element of Religion, 
Vol. II, pp. 359, 360. 
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That is utterly alien to all Methodist conceptions. 
It has resolutely rejected monasticism and has 
taught with strong delight that the finest flower 
of religion can be seen in the reflection of creative 
love expressed in parenthood and family life. It 
has always believed God’s ideal will be achieved 
when all are in the family of God. 

It is in this way that it has provided the checks 
which von Hiigel insists are so necessary on the 
natural disposition of the religious to make one 
element in the spiritual life not only dominant 
but exclusive. In the practical demands of family 
life, business activity, and evangelism, that contact 
with multiplicity which is characteristic of all 
being, and which is therefore necessary to a full 
life, is provided. 

In Methodism, above all other religious forms, 
Providence seems to have worked its will so that 
on the one hand it has been saved from becoming 
an arid morality, and on the other from an extreme 
of mysticism, and has preserved a mild mysticism 
which, always healthy, recognizes that fellowship 
and communion with God are real and necessary, 
and become joyous to the seeker, but that every 
communion must issue in increasing practical 
spiritual efficiency and redemptive activities. It 
seeks to follow Jesus who came down from the 
Mount and healed the afflicted boy. 


M 2 


CHAPTER VII 
PRAYER. 


T is certain that all who make any pretence to 
| the possession of a religious experience pray. 
A goodly number who would hesitate to allow 
themselves to be called religious continue to use 
the prayers they have repeated for years. How- 
ever much it may be true that to these it is no 
more than a sort of magic talisman, they have 
a kind of crude belief that so long as they repeat 
the old words they have not utterly lost touch 
with religion. Something of that sort probably 
possessed Voltaire when, as a religious procession, 
headed by a crucifix, passed him in Paris, he raised, 
his hat. A friend exclaimed, ‘‘ What, are you 
reconciled to God?” Voltaire replied, with an 
irony which veiled some seriousness, ‘‘ We salute, 
but we do not speak.’? Many in their prayers 
only salute and speak. : 

While the whole idea involves an utter misconcep- 
tion of the meaning and value of prayer, it is not 
to be scoffed at. 

Even those who have given up the habit of 
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prayer, in times of crisis swing back to it, Dr. 
Knox, when Bishop of Manchester, was con- 
ducting a mission on the sands at Blackpool. He 
told a story of a miner who called himself an 
infidel. One day some coal began to fall, and the 
man cried out: ‘‘ Lord, save me.’”? A fellow miner, 
who had known of his supposed rejection of God, 
shrewdly remarked: ‘“‘Ay, there’s nowt like cobs 
o’ coal to knock th’ infidelity out o’ a man.” The 
heart instinctively turns again home. 

It is probable that when men pray the funda- 
mental cause is a radical need of their nature. 
Man is a praying animal. He continues to pray 
for all sorts of reasons. He always has done, and 
why break a custom of a lifetime? It is the 
strongest link which binds him to the chain of 
better days. He has a superstitious fear that to 
cease would be to abandon all the best. It does 
him good. It relieves. And the best pray because 
while they pray they have fellowship with God. 
They cannot live without it. 

Prayer is essentially religious experience. It is 
in prayer that awareness of God is most vivid, 
and it is in prayer that the self seeks harmonious 
relations with God. Prayer has for its central 
and necessary element the effort of the soul to get 
into line with God. It is its struggle to achieve 
unity, and the struggle leads to success. God is 
the goal of the soul’s striving and the method of 
its striving is prayer. God is the home of the 
spirit and the way home is prayer. God to the 
Christian is the embodiment of all his highest 
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values, hopes and beliefs, and by prayer he seeks 
to attain harmony with Him in these things. 
Prayer is intercourse with God. 

It has been argued that in art, especially in 
tragedy and great music, the same sharing in the 
life of the Eternal is experienced as in prayer. 
Dr. Agnes Savill, in her book on Music, Health 
and Character, in which she seeks to demonstrate 
that music may be an alternative for religion in 
those who do not possess what she terms the religious 
disposition, says : ‘‘ Great music unifies the person- 
ality; it can inspire to action as can a noble 
religion.’ ‘‘ Great music arouses the same spiritual 
enthusiasm as can be awakened by prayer.” 

Even Dr. Temple says: “Communion with the 
Eternal is probably not quite unknown to any 
human being. .... But to most men the sphere 
in which, outside religion, this highest experience 
is most often reached is the sphere of art..... 
In the climax of artistic endeavour—tragedy— 
this is most abundantly true. The vast conflict 
rages, the overpowering emotions topple and sway, 
the catastrophe crashes down and crushes out the 
hero both with his ambitions and his agonies ; 
“but terror is redeemed by beauty, and the reader 
or spectator is established in a fimal peace which is 
not only untroubled but knows that nothing can 
now trouble it, because it has faced the worst 
and found therein occasion for solemn joy. In 
such an experience man shares in his tiny measure 
the august pastime of the Eternal.’”’1 


1W. Temple, D.D.: Christus Veritas, pp. 41, 42. 
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But he sees what all who consider the case care- 
fully must comprehend, that the greatest art does 
not necessarily provide two things prayer inevitably 
gives: (1) intercourse with a personal God, and 
(2) moral and spiritual obligation. 

It may be admitted that great works of music 
have been composed which have stirred the 
heart,! but it is not the fact that art in either of 
its supreme forms, great music and great painting, 
is expected to produce moral effects. It is this 
which makes largely futile the suggestion that 
churches should become also art galleries and halls 


of song. Ross says: ‘I would place social art 
next to religion in power to transform the brute 
into the angel. . . If there is any one in this age 


who does the work of the Amoses and Isaiahs of 
old it is an Ibsen, a Tolstoy, or a Victor Hugo.’’? 
It may be replied, if this is so—an enormous 
assumption—it is in their capacities as prophets 
and not as artists. 

The whole object of prayer, and it is this which 
lifts it above all esthetic activities, is to have 
intercourse with God. It is in this achievement that 
\ it becomes religious experience. As children and 
friends of God, men seek fellowship with Him that 
' they may know His mind and be one in character 
( and aim with Him. In prayer this is achieved. 
\\When the sincere spirit prays its dominant desire 


1SaBELLIUS composed his tone poem ‘‘ Finlandia.’’ The 
Russians forbade its performance lest it stirred the Finns to 
rebellion. 


® Ross: Soctal Conityol, p. 416. 
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is to see as God sees, feel as He feels, and do as 
He does. 


Breathe on me, Breath of God, 
Fill me with life anew, 

That I may love what Thou dost love, 
And do what Thou wouldst do. 


Breathe on me, Breath of God, 
Until my heart is pure, 

Until with Thee I will one will, 
To do or to endure.? 


This is what it is to pray. It is the endeavour 
to be in harmony with God. 

The Scriptures contain the record of such prayers. 
Perhaps Psalm li. is the completest in its sense of 
separation from God, the intensity of its yearning 
for restoration and its certainty that God hears. 


Have mercy upon me, O God, according to Thy lovingkindness. 


According to the multitude of Thy tender mercies blot out 
my transgressions. 


Wash me throughly from mine iniquity, 

And cleanse me from my sin. 

For I acknowledge my transgressions : 

And my sin is ever before me, 

Against Thee, Thee only have I sinned, 

And done that which is evilin Thy sight: 

That Thou mayest be justified when Thou speakest, 
And be clear when Thou judgest, 

Behold, I was shapen in iniquity ; 

And in sin did my mother conceive me, 

Behold, Thou desirest truth in the inward parts: 
And in the hidden part Thou shalt make me to know wisdom. 
Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: 

Wash me and I shall be whiter than snow. 


* P.M. Hymnal Supplement, No. 8a. 
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Make me to hear joy and gladness ; 
That the bones Thou hast broken may rejoice. 
Hide Thy face from my sins, 
And blot out mine iniquities. 
Create within me a clean heart, O God, 
And renew a right spirit within me. 
Cast me not away from Thy presence ; 
And take not Thy holy spirit from me. 
Restore unto me the joy of Thy salvation : 
And uphold with a free spirit, 
Then will I teach transgressors Thy ways ; 
And sinners shall be converted unto Thee. 
Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, O God, 
thou God of my salvation ; 
And my tongue shall sing aloud of Thy righteousness. 
O Lord, open Thou my lips; 
And my mouth shall shew forth Thy praise. 
For Thou delightest not in sacrifice ; else would I give it: 
Thou hast no pleasure in burnt offering. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 
A broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise. 


Such was a Psalmist’s prayer, contrite but confident, 
desiring to be cleansed from sin that he might abide 
in the consciousness of God’s presence. 

Is there a greater prayer recorded in the whole 
of religious literature than the prayer of Daniel 
in the first year of Darius ? 

‘*Ah, now, O Lord, the great and awful God, 
who keepest Thy compact of kindness with those 
that love Thee and keep Thy commands, we have 
sinned, we have done evil, swerving from Thine 
injunctions and regulations, like wicked rebels, 
and never listening to Thy servants the prophets 
who spoke in Thy name to our kings, our nobles, 

1 Psa. LR, 
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our fathers, and all the common people. O Lord, 
goodness is Thine but shame falls to us, as at this 
day, to the men of Judah, to the citizens of 
Jerusalem, and to all Israel, near and far away, 
in all countries where Thou hast driven them, for 
their treachery to Thyself. Shame falls to us, 
O Lord, to our kings, our nobles, and our fathers, 
because we have sinned against Thee. To the 
Lord our God it falls to have mercy and to forgive, 
for we have been rebels, we have not obeyed the 
call of the Eternal our God to follow the directions 
which He set before us by His servants the 
prophets. All Israel has indeed broken Thy law, 
swerving from it and disobeying Thy call; hence 
the curse has been vented on us which was solemnly 
threatened in the law of Moses the servant of God. 
For we have sinned against Him and He has 
carried out His threats against us and our authorities 
by bringing a great disaster upon us (for never in 
all the world has there been punishment like 
that of Jerusalem). All this disaster has befallen 
us, as it was written in the law of Moses, and yet we 
never besought the Eternal our God, so as to turn 
from our iniquities and order our lives wisely by 
Thy true religion. Therefore the Eternal has been 
alert to bring this disaster upon us, for the Eternal 
our God is just in all His dealings, and we would 
not obey His call. O Lord, our God, who didst 
bring Thy people out of the land of Egypt by 
main force, gaining a renown that still endures, 
we have sinned, we have done evilly. O Lord, by 
all Thy saving deeds, pray let Thine anger and 
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Thy fury turn from Jerusalem Thy city, from Thy 
sacred hill, for our sins and the iniquities of our 
fathers have made Jerusalem and Thy people a 
derision to all around us. Ah listen, O our God, 
to the prayer and supplication of Thy servant, 
and may Thy favour smile again upon Thy desolate 
sanctuary for Thy servants’ sake, O Lord! Bend 
Thine ear and listen, O my God; open Thine eyes 
to the sight of our desolation and the city that 
belongs to Thyself. For we do not offer our suppli- 
cations before Thee relying on our own goodness 
but on Thy great compassion. O Lord, ‘hear; 
O Lord, forgive ; O Lord, listen and take action, 
without delay, for Thine own sake, O Lord, because 
Thy city and Thy people belong to Thyself.”’2 

Who can read such a soul’s outpouring and not 
feel that it is real praying, and prayer to a real 
God ? 

In these prayers it is clearly seen that there is no 
attempt to get God to adopt man’s will, to claim 
anything by right, or any neglect to keep God’s 
character clean. Men must be in alignment with 
God, then all will be well, for all their sorrows and 
woes and disasters have come because they have 
been off the line. They have sinned. 

What of the prayers of Jesus? It is significant 
and revealing that Jesus prayed. If He were an 
example only it would justify a demand that His 
followers should pray too. Quite evidently prayer 
is not merely the need of the frail sinner but, if 
Jesus prayed, is also the need of the most exalted 

1Dan, ix. 4-19 (MOFFATT). 
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saint. Any who declare they have got beyond 
the need for prayer have surely misread the whole 
meaning of the religious life. If prayer be inter- 
course with God, and Jesus sought such intercourse 
with His Father, all need it. 

There are fourteen recorded instances of the 


prayers of Jesus. They relate to the whole of His” 
life, commencing with His baptism and continuing > 


to His death. Prayer was His habit. It was His 
way of keeping vivid His consciousness of the 
Father’s presence. Once it seemed to Him that 
He was to lose that consciousness and He cried 


in poignant grief: “My God, my God, why hast | 
Thou forsaken Me?”’! To Jesus prayer was the 


method of union with the Father. 

Jesus not only gave an example of praying, 
He gave instruction concerning prayer. It was 
to be persistent and persevering. When men pray 
they must have a deep sense of need and of un- 
worthiness.? They must have a forgiving spirit.4 
They must be watchful® and have faith.6 Community 
prayer is good.” Jesus Himself gave, on perhaps 


two occasions,* a model prayer, the outstanding 


characteristic of which is that, excepting in one 
petition, the desires are for spiritual blessings. 
Perhaps the two most striking of the recorded 
prayers of Jesus are these. In John xvii. Jesus 
claims He has glorified the Father by doing what 


i Matt, xxvii. 46. 

* Luke xi. 5-8. ® Luke xviii. 9-14. 4 Matt. xviii. 21-35. 
’ Mark xiv. 38. ® Matt. xxi, 22. 7 Matt, xviii. 19, 20. 
’Matt. vi. 9-14; Luke xi, 1-4. 
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God designed. He has made known God’s name 
and has won men to His side. He prays now that 
He is returning to God, that these may be kept 
from the evil in the world. He prays too that 
those who in the future will believe may be blessed, 
and that all may be one, as He is, with the Father. 
So will the world know He has come from God, 
and that God loves them. He concludes His 
prayer with a petition that at length these may be 
with Him too. 

In Matthew xxvi. Jesus is in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. There were with Him Peter, and 
James, and John. Jesus left them that He might 
pray alone, A terrible distress and agitation 
seized Him, It was as though He felt the sudden 
weight of the world’s woe on His heart. Then 
He prayed: “‘ My Father, if it is possible, let this 
cup pass Me. Yet not what I will but what Thou 
wilt,”"2 

The foundation of all the prayers of Jesus is 
the dominance of the Father’s will. It cannot be 
without meaning that most of the references in the 
Gospels to Jesus praying are before the significant 
happenings of His life. When He needed most 
mightily to interpret and do the Father’s will, 
then He prayed. It was as though Jesus, faced by 
the crises of His life, which meant so much to 
Him and would mean so much to the world, sought 
then with passionate desire to be in perfect alignment 
with God. 

One other teaching in regard to prayer is of 

+ Matt, xxvi. 39 (MoFratr). 
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importance and needs to be constantly recalled. 
Prayer is henceforth to be in Christ’s name. 

It would appear therefore that we are grasping 
the Bible idea of prayer, attested by its saints, 
and finally confirmed by Jesus our Lord, when 
prayer is represented as the effort of the soul to. 
get into line with God’s will. It is the religious 
experience in which harmony with God’s mind is 
sought and achieved. 

Not of course that it is wholly the effort of the 
individual soul. When two personalities are in- 
volved there must be approach from both sides. 
Clement of Alexandria says: “‘To speak boldly, 
prayer is conversation and intercourse with God.’’ 
It is not the wild struggling effort of the soul to 
reach a God who stands aloof and stern, whose 
rigidity must be broken down by the persistent 
assault of a desperate spirit. God invites to the 
fellowship. To bring all His children into the 
homely firelight of His conscious presence is God’s 
longing and design. Indeed God seeks, or men 
could not seek. Man in these things is God’s echo. 

It is that thought which lies behind what some 
of the mystics affirm about prayer. So Julian of 
Norwich: “I am the ground of Thy beseeching ; 
first it is My will that thou have it ; and after I make 
thee to will it; and after I make thee to beseech 
it and thou beseechest it. How should it then be 
that thou shouldst not have thy beseeching ?” 
So also Lucie Christine. “As soon as my soul 
remembers God, it finds He is already present 
there, more present to my heart than is the heart 
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itself ; in so much that recollection and union need 
not be achieved, but subsist at a certain level and 
continuously, below all the multiplicities, the 
labour and suffering, the very agitations of life.’’! 

The essential meaning of all such declarations 
is that God reveals Himself ere men can reach 
Him. Prayer is the effort on man’s side to align 
himself with the God who desires harmony with him. 

Prayer is thus a kind of surrender. It is the 
willed placing of the self in loving unity with the 
loving God. But it is also a kind of achievement. 
The self climbs to harmony with a higher reality. 
A new orientation takes place. The new centre or 
dominant or parallel—call it what you may—is God. 

Perhaps that is the explanation of the serenity 
which is the reward of the prayer spirit, not 
necessarily understanding, the solving of problems, 
or the banishing of difficulties, but a gift to the 
soul—serenity. 

Who can read the story of Livingstone without 
finding many proofs of this? One night it seemed 
as though all were at an end. The black tribes 
were sullen and distrustful. The night was dark 
and full of the eerie sounds of the African wilds. 
His work seemed to have failed. Livingstone 
was ill. His faithful followers brought him word 
that some of the savage and disturbed natives 
meant mischief and perhaps his death. He lay 
in his frail tent wondering, and his heart misgave 
him. He could escape in the night, and so his 
life might be preserved. His soul quivered at the 


1 Journal Spirttuel de Lucte Christine, p. 384. 
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thought of what in his deepest, best, self he felt 
would be cowardice. Besides if he went thus 
his influence with the wild peoples of Central 
Africa would be at an end. He knelt and prayed. 
Then he opened his Bible and his eyes fell on these 
words, ‘‘ All power is given unto Me and lo! I am 
with you always even unto the end of the world.” 
In glad assurance, he said, “It is the word of a 
gentleman of the most sacred and strictest honour 
and there’s an end on’t. I will not cross furtively 
by night.”” With a thankful, serene spirit he laid 
down to sleep and he was safe. 

When men pray they reach God’s level and then 
their serenity is the measure of their new insight. 

Prayer is religious experience through and 
through, for it is not merely the effort of the soul 
to align itself with God, it is the successful effort. 

M. Olier declares that prayer includes in its 
completeness, Adoration, Communion, and Co-opera- 
tion. In a sense this trinity may be accepted, 
though it would seem that Adoration is rather an 
essential of worship than of prayer. In worship 
the worshipper renders certain things to God and 
that completes the work. He says, ‘‘ Thank you,” 
and, saying it, has done. In prayer the essential 
thing is intercourse. Prayer is not monologue, it 
is dialogue. As von Hiigel says, “ Religion is 
essentially social vertically.”"! In this sense prayer 
is the heart of religion. 

Communion is however an undeniable element 
in prayer. The outstanding quality of communion 

1F, yor Hucer: The Mystical Life, Vol. 11, P. 395. 
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is freedom. Man is free not only to approach God 
but to have fellowship with Him. God is not 
shut up in the greatness of His majesty, for a God 
who was not free to have fellowship with His 
creatures would not be a God. He would be merely 
a Creator imprisoned within His creation. Com- 
munion demonstrates that the universe is one in 
which man is free to have fellowship with his Maker, 
and God is free to speak. 

To understand what communion means it is to 
be remembered that the fellowship is that between 
Father and child, the Lover of all and the loved 
one. At first this may be but vaguely realized, 
and indeed at any time the consciousness of the 
overwhelming majesty of God will awe and hush 
the soul of the one who prays to an almost crushed 
stillness, but it remains true that the majestic 
God is the Father. Continuance in communion 
is rewarded with the deepening sense of friendship 
and sonship, the warmth of loving fellowship. 

Who is there who has attended some of the 
prayer meetings in which finely mellowed saints 
have prayed to the God they have known and 
loved who has not been charmed, and occasionally 
melted, by the simplicity, directness and homeliness 
of it all. 

When I commenced my ministry I was privileged 
to begin at Clowes Chapel, Hull. There were many 
remaining then who remembered the old heroes. 
Amongst the outstanding men of that period was 
J. T. Pentith. He was a traveller for Earles, the 
great cement people, and one of the old style. 

N 
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Dignified and gifted, he was at home with all he 
met. Helooked the part. He had ceased preaching 
when I knew him, but he prayed in the prayer 
meeting. What an experience it was! You could 
have easily imagined God was just there. He laid 
before God the affairs of the church, the needs of 
the people present, and those of the wider world. 
He talked to God as a very intelligent boy might 
talk to his father. Sometimes he grew so confi- 
dentially friendly that it approached a reverent 
cajoling of God, as though he would persuade God 
to do these things for him. Then he would pull 
himself up, ere he had approached the point of 
presumption, and say, “‘O Lord, Thy will be done. 
Give us what Jesus wants us to have.” On he 
went with the sublimely friendly talk until, when 
he ceased, I used to feel how real God was and that 
He was not far from any one of us. 

When he was followed, as often happened, by 
Benjamin Smith, one of the truest saints in business 
that ever was, and he, in an entirely different 
manner, but with a directness that was sometimes 
startling, brought our needs to the notice of God, 
and then bombarded Him with apt quotations 
from His own word, and ended triumphantly by 
exclaiming, ‘“‘O God, thou wilt not, Thou canst 
not fail us,” I used to feel, ‘‘ God is here and the 
place of His feet is very glorious.” 

Those who knew these men knew also that 
their prayer was not one-sided. They poured out 
their souls to God and God poured out His grace 
into their hearts. It is quite certain that those 
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who shared in such communion knew what it was 
to have commerce with God. 

Who can read Martin Luther’s prayer, when in 
the midst of the difficulties to which his loyalty 
to the light of God’s truth had brought him, without 
feeling that in prayer communion is real. 

“O Thou, my God! Do Thou, my God, stand 
by me, against all the world’s wisdom and reason. 
Oh, do it! Thou must do it! Yea, Thou alone 
must do it! Not mine, but Thine, is the cause. 
For my own self, I have nothing to do with these 
great and earthly lords. I would prefer peaceful 
days and to be out of this turmoil. But Thine, 
O Lord, is the cause ; it is righteous and eternal. 
Stand by me, Thou true Eternal God! In no man 
do I trust. All that is of the flesh and savours of 
the flesh is here of no account. God, O God! 
Dost Thou not hear me, O my God? Art Thou 
dead? No. Thou canst not die; Thou art only 
hiding Thyself. Hast Thou chosen me for this 
work? I ask Thee how I may be sure of this, 
if it be Thy will ; for I would never have a thought, 
in all my life, of undertaking aught against such 
great lords. Stand by me, O God, in the Name 
of Thy dear Son, Jesus Christ, who shall be my 
Defence and Shelter, yea, my Mighty Fortress, 
through the might and strength of Thy Holy Spirit. 
God help me. Amen.” 

Communion with God on His own plane is a fact 
characteristic of all true prayer. 

There must also be Co-operation. Since the 
God with whom intercourse takes place is a loving 

N 2 
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God who seeks the redemption of the world, to 
be in harmony with Him involves seeking His 
ends. Self-absorption and self-perfection cannot 
be the legitimate ends of the prayer life. Man is 
most like God when he seeks to complete God’s 
designs. Jesus was most completely all that God 
can be when, because He loved, He suffered the 
sense of God’s forsaking and died on the Cross to 
redeem. So unless this prayer life be redeeming 
it is stultifying. Unless it makes men stoop to 
save it has not exalted to God. 

“To live in heaven is to be with God: and God 
is love; so that whoever loves most is most in 
heaven. Yet love, which admits to heaven, will 
not let us dwell in heaven while there are still 
men on earth who have no desire for heaven.’’} 

Everything known of God is for expression in life. 

It is surely a lesson intended for men that when 
Jesus went up into the mountain to pray—for 
that was His purpose—He was transfigured. It 
was in some sense an accidental effect. A glowing 
rapturous experience was His, and the immediate 
disciples shared in it. So much was this the fact 
that Peter said: ‘‘ Master, it is a good thing that — 
we are here and let us put up three tents, one for 
you, one for Moses, and one for Elijah.” The 
Evangelist adds: “‘ Not knowing what he was 
saying.”* When they came down from the hill 
the people crowded round Jesus, for a boy, an only 


1W. TEMPLE, D.D.: Christus Veritas, p. 44. 
2 Luke ix. 33, 34 (MoFFatTt). 
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son tortured with terrible fits, had been brought 
to the disciples for healing and they could do 
nothing for him. Jesus healed the boy. 

Which things are a parable. Exalted religious 
experiences are to find reflection in conduct. 
Commerce with God is to make commerce with 
man more easy. Knowledge of God must find 
expression in saving men. Prayer makes possible 
a redemptive life. In prayer men achieve life on 
God’s plane and therefore they act in harmony 
with His will. 

There is a deep philosophy in the half-humorous 
declaration of Frederick Douglas that during the 
days of his slavery he used to pray for freedom, 
but that his prayer was not answered until it got 
down into his heels and he ran away. Prayer is 
a mere indulgence until it lives. 

When Isaiah had his vision in the Temple he 
saw wondrous things, but he heard God saying: 
“Who will go for us?” When he answered: 
‘“* Here am J,” his prayer for the people was becoming 
hall-marked with reality. 

Communion and conduct, commerce with God 
and commerce with men, gripping God with one 
hand and stretching out the other to floundering 
fellow men, loving God so that He is adored and 
loving Him so that His designs become the passion 
of life, that is prayer which is a religious experience, 
for it is harmony with God. 

Such a view of prayer resolves many difficulties. 
It gives to petition its proper place. There is a 
place for petition in prayer. Indeed it has been 
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asserted that the essential thing in prayer is 
petition. 

“Prayer is by the very definition of the term 
petitionary ; what it means is asking that something 
we desire may take place. It is not the whole of 
worship. Worship includes, besides prayer, acts 
of adoration and thanksgiving, and acts of 
acceptance of the Divine will. Prayer is just the 
petitionary part of worship.” * 

This is a sweeping statement which if unqualified 
is simply not big enough. It limits prayer to mere 
beseeching, and at least prayer is communion, 
and communion is not necessarily petition. Yet 
petition is prayer. ‘“‘ Ask and it shall be given you,” 
said Jesus. He immediately said: “‘Seek and ye 
shall find.’ He seems to suggest that petition and 
soul effort are equally prayer. 

It may be admitted that in all prayer petition 
occupies a considerable place. It is natural that 
men surrounded by adverse circumstance, almost 
overwhelmed with the rush of contrary things, 
should cry, “Lord, deliver me.” Men looking 
out on life, seeing its needs and flooded by a surging 
desire to help, instinctively cry, “Send Thy people 
bread.”” Each individual arrives at a point when 
he feels so helpless in the midst of a turbulent 
world that he cannot help but pray, ‘ Lord, still 
the wild waves and rescue me.”’ What father and 
mother have sent their sons or daughters to school 

1 Concerning Prayer, Chap. VI, “ Petition,” by E. BEvan, 
Pp. 194 (author’s italics). 

2 Luke xi. 9. 
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and college, or to fight their way in the world, 
bringing to an end the period when they could 
watch and guard, without praying with a loving 
passion that has had a touch of agony in it: “‘ My 
God, protect and keep my child.” Petition is 
natural and inevitable. A God who could not be 
besought would be too aloof to be approached, too 
exalted to be a Father. 

But petition to mean anything must be answered. 
Men do not pray simply for relief. Probably that 
would satisfy for awhile but in the long run if 
nothing happened men would say, “‘ Why pray?” 
It would not continue to satisfy men if it were 
said that when they pray they refer their wishes 
to God. They have the right to ask what happens 
to their wishes then. 

Up to a point it may be asserted that prayers 
are answered. Prayers for tangible things receive 
tangible answers. The story of George Miiller, 
however much it may be criticized, is decisive on 
this point. It is impossible to think he could have 
carried on his amazing work at the Ashley Down 
Orphanages for the long series of years, and his 
extraordinary distribution of copies of the Scriptures, 
telling only God of his needs and always getting 
them supplied, without also admitting that in some 
cases, at least, prayer worked in practical ways. 
William James does say: ‘‘ George Miiller’s is a 
case extreme in every respect, and in no respect 
more so than in the extraordinary narrowness of 
the man’s intellectual horizon. His God was, as 
he often said, his business partner. He seems to 
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have been for Miiller little more than a sort of 
supernatural clergyman interested in the congre- 
gation of tradesmen and others of Bristol who were 
his saints, and in orphanages and other enterprises, 
but unpossessed of any of those vaster and wilder 
and more ideal attributes with which the human 
imagination elsewhere has invested Him. Miiller 
in short was absolutely unphilosophical. His in- 
tensely private and practical conception of his 
relations with the Deity continued the traditions 
of the most primitive human thought.’’} In spite 
ot that there is the fact that George Miiller, believing 
that God had called him to care for orphan children, 
and therefore He would see him through, put Him to 
the test, trusted Him, and it worked. No other 
adequate explanation has been suggested yet than 
that he received answers to his prayers in spot cash. 

Not that George Miiller or anybody else could 
presume on the fact that God was available. The 
Rev. W. Y. Fullerton tells a story of a Bible woman 
who used to visit the sick folk in Leicester Infirmary. 
One day as she was leaving a ward a young doctor 
stopped her, and said: “Well, Mrs. Cobley, 
I suppose you have been telling these people that 
God hears prayer?” “Yes, sir,” she said, “my 
Father always hears His people when they cry.” 
“J am very glad to hear it,” said the doctor, 
“for I am very hard up this morning. Do you 
think if I asked your Father for a five pound note 
He would give it to me?” She replied: “‘ Suppose 


* WILLIAM JAMES: Vavieties of Religious Experience, pp. 
470, 471. : 
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you were introduced to the Prince of Wales, do 
you think you could put your hand in his pocket 
the first day you knew him, and ask him for a 
five pound note?” ‘‘No-o-o, I suppose I would 
have to wait until I knew him better,’’ was the 
reluctant reply. ‘‘ Yes,”’ she said, “and you will 
need to know my Father better before you can ask 
Him for five pound notes.’’! 

The one thing which kept George Miller right 
was the fact that he sought to do God’s will. He 
was sure God had called him to the work he under- 
took. It was God’s work done through him. God 
could therefore be trusted to see it through. His 
prayer of faith worked. . 

Answers of a different sort, but none the less 
answers to prayer, are perhaps less liable to the 
charge of bargaining with God. 

Dr. E. S. Waterhouse tells an authentic incident 
to this effect : “‘ A sailor was coaxed into a mission 
service. He left early and unimpressed. As he 
went out a lady bade him good-bye, and said: 
‘I shall pray for you.’ He returned a rough answer. 
Some days later he astonished the comrade with 
whom he had attended the service by demanding, 
‘Is that woman still praying?’ ‘She is sure to 
be,’ was the reply. He made an angry exclamation, 
but in a few days, despite himself, he was drawn 
back again and yet again to the service, finally to 
find salvation.’’? 


1 Quoted in Expository Times, Vol. XXXVII, p. 26. 
2E. S. WaTERHOUSE, D.D.: The Psychology of the Christian 
Life, pp. 77, 78. 
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Dr. Rendel Harris quotes in that most bold and 
gracious book, The Guiding Hand of God, from the 
Morning Leader, this incident : “ During the South 
African War a father prayed daily for his son, 
who was at the front. One night, moved by a 
strange impulse, the father felt bound to go on 
praying, and he continued in prayer until the 
morning. Some time afterwards a letter from 
the front revealed a remarkable fact. On the very 
night that the father was constrained to remain 
praying, his son was taken out of the hospital 
where, unknown to his father, he had been down 
with enteric, and placed in the mortuary among 
the dead. The hospital doctor, however, was 
possessed by peculiar uneasiness, and could not 
rest ; so he got up and went to the nurse who had 
ordered the removal of the body, and asked if 
she were sure the patient was dead. Although she 
said she was sure, the doctor went to the mortuary, 
and found that there was still breath in the body. 
The patient was taken back to the hospital and 
eventually restored to health.’’! 

Dr. Rendel Harris seeks to show that it is a case 
of mediated guidance but none the less Divine. 

Of John Wesley an event is recorded which is 
pertinent to the’ aspect of things now being 
considered. “At Newcastle, on the day the foun- 
dation stones were to be laid of the Orphan House, 
one of Wesley’s companions from Cornwall, Thomas 
Meyrick, was seized with a serious sickness, and 
the physician attending him gave up all hope of 

1J. RENDEL Harris: The Guiding Hand of God, p. 54. 
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his recovery. But Wesley gathered together a 
few of his friends and cried to God for the life of 
his companion. In answer to prayer he rallied 
for a time, but on Christmas day all hope of his 
recovery seemed vain. He lay as dead already. 
Once more Wesley and his friends assembled in the 
sick room and pleaded with God. Meyrick recovered 
consciousness, and from that hour increased in 
strength until he was perfectly restored. Wesley, 
recording the case, says: ‘I wait to hear who will 
either disprove this fact or philosophically account 
pox ace > * 

These cases illustrate sufficiently that petition 
has a place in prayer and that it wins the reward of 
an answer. 

But there is the difficulty of unanswered petitions. 
There is of course no real difficulty where, though 
the form of the petition is denied, the real substance 
of it is granted. Perhaps the classic example is 
that of Monica and Augustine. She prayed with 
persistence and loving faith for his conversion. 
At length he determined to go to Italy. His 
mother felt sure that if he got away to the place 
where sin was easy and its allurements plentiful 
Augustine would be lost. She went into a seaside 
chapel near to her home and prayed all night that 
God would prevent him in some way from sailing 
to Italy. Buthesailed. After tortuous wanderings 
he met Ambrose of Milan and was converted to God 
in the very place which had been feared so much 


1J.S. Simon, D.D.: John Wesley and the Methodist Societies, 
pp. 89, 90. 
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by Monica that she had made passionate appeal 
to God that Augustine might never see it. Augustine 
himself speaks of it in his Confessions: ‘‘ Thou 
in the depth of Thy counsel, hearing the main 
part of her desire, regardest not what she then 
asked, that Thou mightest make me what she was 
ever imploring Thee.’’! 

David Livingstone wished to become a missionary. 
It became the dominant desire of his life. Captured 
by the story of a great missionary to the Chinese 
he fixed his hope on that weird land. He prepared 
himself in all ways open to him for work in the 
land of mystery. When the opportunity came it 
was to go to Africa. He prayed he might go to 
China and God sent him to Africa. When his work 
as an exploring missionary in Africa is remembered, 
it can be seen what a mercy it was God’s answer 
was not, in detail, what he asked! The answer was 
better than the asking. 

Such answers are real and they are satisfactory too. 

Neither does any difficulty of consequence arise 
where some other and better thing is granted. 
Paul had a thorn in the flesh. What it was nobody 
knows. Whether it was an affection of the eyes 
or an epileptic tendency cannot be determined. 
Paul wanted to be rid ofit. Evidently it humiliated — 
him sometimes. He came to regard it as a cross 
rather than an infliction, but he had wished with 
deep desire he could leave it behind. He prayed 
to God three times specially that it might leave 
him. The prayer was not answered, but God 

1 AUGUSTINE: Confessions, Bk. V. Sec. 8, 
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said to him: “It is enough for you to have My 
grace, it is in weakness that My power is fully 
felt.” His thorn in the flesh remained until his 
death. It humbled him. He never escaped it. 
But God’s grace was his in full measure and he was 
not only enabled to do a great work but to make 
his very disability an occasion for God’s power. 


He prayed, but to his prayer no answer came. 

And choked within him sank his ardour’s flame ; 

No more he prayed, no more the knee he bent, 
While round him darkened doubt and discontent ; 
Till in his room, one eve, there shone a light, 

And he beheld an angel-presence bright, 

Who said: “ O faint heart, why hast thou resigned 
Praying, and no more callest God to mind?” 

“JT prayed,’’ he said, ‘“‘ but no one heard my prayer, 
Long disappointment has induced despair.” 

“ Fool!”’ said the angel, ‘‘ every prayer of thine, 

Of God’s immense compassion was a sign ; 

Each cry of thine, ‘O Lord!’ itself contains 

The answer, ‘ Here am I;’ thy very pains, 

Ardour, and love and longing, every tear 

Are His attraction, prove Him very near.” 

The cloud dispersed ; once more the suppliant prayed, 
Nor ever failed to find the promised aid.? 


But there are what, to all human judgment, are 
totally unanswered prayers, excepting, of course, 
in the sense that “No” is as real an answer as 
‘“‘ Yes.’ If however petition be the whole or even 
the core of prayer, then it has to be freely admitted 
that many prayers are not answered. If prayer be 
in its central content the effort of the soul to 


12 Cor, xii. 9 (MoFFATT). 
2 JALALUDDIN Rumi: A Little Book of Eastern Wisdom, p. 49. 
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be in alignment with God, if it be the struggle of | 
the self to find harmony with Him, all prayer to 
be real and to find its answer must be according 
to God’s will. If the petition be off the line of 
God’s will it must be unanswered. It is no prayer. 
It is the ignorant or selfish seeking of one’s own 
way. To the man who prays God’s way is the 
only thing that matters. Indeed prayer is summed 
up in the words of Jesus, “Thy will be done.” 
All else is interpretation, attempts to express that 
will, sometimes feeble and childish, but sometimes, 
happily, so much a capturing of God’s way of 
looking at life and things that what it asks is what 
God wants, and the assurance of answer is reached. 

Something of that sort is surely the explanation 
of the incidents which have been the glory of 
Primitive Methodist history. Thomas Russell and 
John Ride were appointed to the Berkshire mission 
in September, 1829. In February of the following 
year they met at Ashbourne for conference. As 
they were about to part they determined to turn 
aside into a coppice “ for another round of prayer.” 
Kneeling in the snow they prayed with almost 
anguished fervour for hours. At length Russell 
sprang up and, pointing over the country, cried, 
“Yonder country is ours and we will have it.” 
Lo, it was so. Must not the explanation of Johnny 
Oxtoby’s wonderful victories at Filey be found 
here? He was an oddity and necessarily a free 
lance, but an adventurous saint and evangelist. 
Filey had been barren ground and there was a 
proposal to abandon it. He could not tolerate 
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such an idea. He was given the last chance to 
work there. He set off to Filey. On the outskirts 
of the town he went behind a hedge and prayed, 
pleading with God that Filey should be won for 
Him. Oxtoby prayed on and at last he won the 
assurance. Rising he cried, “Filey is taken! 
Filey is taken!” Filey became and remains 
Oxtoby’s crown and a praise to God. 

When a man of God finds his heart’s dominant 
longing to be God’s will, when the thought of it 
and the desire for it saturate his mind and spirit, 
then his prayer is in part God’s way of accomplishing 
His ends, and in assured confidence the man knows 
his prayer is answered. But all the time it is 
God’s will alone he yearns to see done. 

Henry Ward Beecher expressed the right attitude 
when he prayed: “‘ Thou hast called us to Thyself, 
most merciful Father, with love and promises 
abundant ; and we are witnesses that it is not vain 
that we draw near to Thee. We bear witness 
to Thy faithfulness. Thy promises are Yea and 
Amen. Thy blessings are exceeding abundant 
more than we know or think. We thank Thee for 
the privilege of prayer; and for Thine answers to 
prayer ; and we rejoice that Thou dost not answer 
according to our petitions. We are blind, and are 
constantly seeking things which are not best for 
us. If Thou didst grant all our desires according 
to our requests, we should be ruined. In dealing 
with our little children we give them, not the things 
which they ask for, but the things which we judge 
to be best for them; and Thou, our Father, art 
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by Thy providence overruling our ignorance and 
our headlong mistakes, and art doing for us, not 
so much the things that we request of Thee as the 
things we should ask; and we are, day by day, 
saved from peril and from ruin by Thy better 
knowledge and by Thy careful love.” 

The aspiring saint wants God’s will to be done 
beyond everything else. It is all he wants to be 
done. It is the overruling passion of his soul. 
When he prays it is that he may help to get it 
done. Of course his gifts of foresight and insight 
are to be used. His knowledge of life and God 
are to be employed. Then with these things as 
a kind of support he prays. He may have judged 
wrongly. It is not at all unlikely that, upon 
occasion, he may have been so wrought upon by 
the trying and even bitter experiences of life that 
for the moment he is selfishly partisan, and really 
thinks relief from his present hurt is the best for 
him and the world and God. He may with fervour 
ask God to grant him certain things, and at the 
moment may passionately feel these are the only 
good, yet, if he prays he will always have, though 
not expressed, as an undertone to his pleadings, 
the word of his Master: ‘Not as I will but as 
Thou wilt.” 

The New Testament condition that all prayer 
must be in Christ’s name is not fulfilled when there 
has been appended to a string of petitions the 
phrase, “ For Christ’s sake, Amen.” It is fulfilled 
when every desire and pleading are bathed in 
Christ’s spirit and saturated with Christ’s purpose, 
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and backed by a life which seeks to fulfil Christ’s 
aim. Such prayer is always answered. 

The answer of God is always an answer to need, 
and not necessarily an answer to petition. It is 
that which gives point to the glad assertion of 
Dr. Fosdick: “‘Even when God cannot answer 
affirmatively the man’s petition, He can answer 
the man.”’! 

So it is true, as Meredith says: ‘‘ Who rises 
from his knees a better man, his prayer is answered,” 
for if a man having petitioned God stands up 
relieved, strengthened, wanting to do God’s will 
and to follow Christ, confident, assured, able to say, 
though it be with a quivering lip: “‘ Though He 
slay me yet will I trust Him,” his petition may 
seem to have been forgotten and unheeded, but the 
prayer of his life is granted. He has found God 
and God has found him. 

Prayer is religious experience, and in it a man 
becomes aware of God, and assured of Him as he 
seeks to be in harmony with Him. This is what 
matters most. In the hierarchy of the objects 
of prayer these are first. 


1 Dr. H. E. Fospicx : The Meaning of Prayer, p. 131. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ENRICHING THE EXPERIENCE. 


F religious experience be the fundamental thing, 
raised to its highest point, it must be a glorious 
possession. If it be an experience of God, the 

possibility of enrichment must be continuous. The 
saints are those who seek its persistent enrichment. 
They press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Not as though 
they had already attained. None of the great 
saints whose experiences have already been quoted 
would at any point have claimed they had reached _ 
the final goal. Even Wesley in his doctrine of 
Christian Perfection guarded against any such 
idea. Wesley defined Christian Perfection as, ‘‘ The 
loving God with all our heart, mind, soul, and 
strength. This implies that no wrong temper, 
none contrary to love, remains in the soul; and all 
the thoughts, words, and actions, are governed by 
pure love.” In his Plain Account of Christian 
Perfection, he says: ‘‘ Those who have Christian 
Perfection are not free from ignorance, no, nor 


1 WESLEY'S Report of the"Conference of 1759 at London. 
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from mistake. We are no more to expect any 
man to be infallible than to be omniscient... . . 
From infirmities none are perfectly freed till their 
spirits return to God; neither can we expect, till 
then, to be wholly freed from temptation; for 
‘the servant is not above his Master.’ But neither 
in this sense is there any absolute perfection on 
earth. There is no perfection of degrees, none 
which does not admit of a continual increase.”’! 

Wesley’s own experience and his bewitching 
common sense made it impossible for him ‘to be 
carried away by a theory which did not fit in with 
the actualities of life. 

It is strange but significant that perhaps one of 
the best definitions of what Wesley meant by 
Holiness is given by Lord Morley.. ‘ Holiness is 
the name for an inner grace of nature, an instinct 
of the soul, by which, though knowing of earthly 
appetites and worldly passions, the spirit, purifying 
itself of these, and independent of all reason, 
argument, and the fierce struggles of the will, 
dwells in living, patient, and confident communion 
with the seen and unseen God.’”? 

John Wesley abhorred the idea that holiness 
was a thing for the cloister. His preachers were 
to spread Scriptural holiness throughout the land. 
All his people were to seek to become holy and 
happy. Methodist saints were neither ascetics nor 
monks seeking in the seclusion of retreats to achieve 


1 Stevens’ History of Methodism, Vol. II, p. 323. 
2 Quoted from an article in the Nineteenth Century in a leading 
article in The Times Literary Supplement, September 27th, 1923. 
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an exclusive holiness, but they were men of business, 
miners, land workers, and others, whose daily 
struggle for bread was real, but whose assurance 
of God was more real still. In this respect 
Methodism remains true to Wesley’s ideals to this 
day. 

What heroes are to be found amongst them ! 
Perhaps the most spiritually-minded man I ever 
knew was a policeman in one of our great city 
ports. He had a semi-invalid wife. His work 
was in the suppression of the White Slave traffic, 
which at one period was admittedly serious in 
that place. Though he necessarily had to come 
in contact with the diabolical men and the she- 
wolves who ran that detestable trade, and with 
the sometimes brazen but oftener woe-begone 
victims, his heart was white and clean. Many 
a poor girl owes her restoration to decency and 
peace to him, and fathers and mothers in many 
a shire, and abroad also, bless his name and memory. 
He was the means of rescuing their loved ones. 
Whenever I met him, and I sought out his company 
for my own soul’s good, when we had passed the 
compliments of the day, some spiritual topic was 
immediately his indulgence. No cloistered saint 
knew God better, or lived in a more radiant trust 
than did he, and, in addition, he brought God into 
the darkest parts of civilization’s underworld. 

Or think of Samuel Parker of Hull. He, at 
Ebenezer Church, was, in some ways, as good as 
an additional minister. Quiet and reserved, except 
when he needed to rebuke sin, and then he could 
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say crushing things, but ripe in all spiritual affairs. 
A few words with him was a benediction. To see 
him in Church was to know that one man at least 
would have a good time. He visited people so 
persistently and so graciously that he was welcomed 
everywhere and sent for when any trouble or 
tragedy befell. He worked for one firm for fifty- 
two years and in that period one hundred and four 
of those who worked with him, including heads of 
departments, were won for God, and owned Samuel 
Parker as their director. He was not known half 
a mile from home, but the richness of his religious 
experience, the certainty of his knowledge of God, 
and his fine achievements, must now be among 
the glories of heaven. 

Wesley’s doctrine of Christian Perfection, 
peculiarly based on his own experience of God, 
the spiritual achievements of the saints in ordinary 
life, as well as those of classic fame, suggest that 
the religious experience is one for continuous 
enrichment. Along what lines can the enrichment 
be? 


(1) By knowledge of Jesus Christ. 


For the Christian, it would seem to be obvious 
that, if he would know God with a deeper under- 
standing and a finer insight, he must know the 
supreme revelation of God in His Incarnate Son. 
Jesus is the picture of God. He is a living picture. 
In Him is all of God that can be revealed in man. 
To get to know Him with insight is to know God, 
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and the way to get into perfect alignment with 
God. When Jesus said: “I and My Father are 
one,’’! He may have meant something metaphysical, 
it is certain He meant something spiritual. The 
least that can be said of Jesus is that, living the 
life of man, He thought like God and He acted 
like God. It is some indication of His demand 
on Himself when He said to Peter: ‘“‘ Get thee 
behind me, thou thinkest like a man and not 
like God.’’? 

What then did Jesus reveal of God? (1) His 
consciousness of God was all-pervading. Spinoza 
was called the God-intoxicated man. No one 
would dream of saying that of Jesus. It would 
be utterly wrong, for it would make God seem an 
importation or a gift. It could be said of Jesus 
that He realized God as in Him and about Him 
all the time. God was not merely a background 
to His life. He was not on the edge of His con- 
sciousness. It is quite inadequate to suggest that 
God was in His subconsciousness, and rose quickly 
and readily to full-orbed consciousness. God was 
at the centre, dead in the focus of consciousness 
always. The nearness of God was a fact to Jesus. 
He was near in the sense that Jesus had not to look 
for Him. He lifted His heart to God, and lo! 
God was there. None of the far-off-ness of God 
so characteristic of the legalistic period of Judaism 
can be discovered. ‘“‘ Closer is He than breathing ; 
Nearer than hands or feet.” Sometimes when 
men bring God into their talk it seems alien, and 

1 John x, 30. * Matt. xvi. 23. 
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even the good are aware of a kind of jerk. 
When Jesus spoke of God it was so natural that 
everybody recognized it as right. The Fourteenth 
of John is an amazing collection of the sayings of 
Jesus, and yet nobody can read it and feel any 
incongruity. When Jesus says: ‘‘ You will under- 
stand on that day, that I am in My Father and 
you are in Me and I in you. He who possesses 
My commands and obeys them is he who loves 
Me, and he who loves Me will be loved of My 
Father,”’! it is all exquisitely natural. God was 
with Him and in Him. 

Another aspect of this consciousness of God is 
seen in the unfailing recognition of the will of God. 
God’s purpose for life and men and Himself was 
His supreme concern. Even in the childish fore- 
gleam that flashed from Jesus when His parents 
found Him in the Temple listening to the teachers, 
and asking and answering questions, when He said: 
** Did ye not know that I must be at My Father’s 
house?” the sense of God’s design is with Him. 
_ Though that foregleam faded in the natural day 
of boyhood, and He went down to Nazareth and 
did as they told Him, it was a genuine foregleam 
of what was in His manhood’s days always true. 
‘““My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me 
and to finish His work.”2 It was so throughout 
His life. ‘‘ Whoever does the will of God that is 
My brother and sister and mother.” ‘I have 
come down from heaven not to carry out My own 

1 John xiv. 20, 21 (MoFFATT), 

2 John iv. 34. 3 Mark iii. 35 (MoFFATT). 
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will but the will of Him who sent Me.’? One of 
the features of the model prayer is, “Thy will 
be done.”? Jesus died in submission to that will 
because God’s will was best. 

All this was not simply teaching about God, it 
was an experience of God. ‘‘My judgment is 
true, because I am not by myself—there is Myself 
and the Father who sent Me.”4 “Do you not 
believe that I am in the Father and the Father is 
in Me? The words I speak to you all I do not speak 
of My own accord: it is the Father who remains 
ever in Me who is performing His own deeds.”’> 

What Jesus reveals of God is not a theology, it 
is an experience. Suppose there were written a 
book on the theology of the Gospels in which not 
a thing was claimed or a doctrine propounded 
but found justification in some saying of Jesus, 
and the theology were read and, immediately after, 
the Gospels were read, why would the sense of 
difference be so acute? Because the one would be 
argument, the other experience. Jesus did not 
find God as the climax of an argument, God was 
with Him. He knew. It was intuitive, inseparable 
from His consciousness. Edison found God because 
of a teleological argument. Professor Ward found 
Him as a working hypothesis for the mind; Lord 
Balfour as a necessity of thought, if belief in values 
of any sort is to be maintained. To Jesus, God 


1 John vi. 38 (Morratt). 


* Luke xi. 2. * Luke xxii. 42. ‘ John viii. 16 (Morratt). 
5 John xiv. 10 (Morratt), 
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was there with Him always. God was His pervading 
consciousness. (2) God was a Father. The name of 
Jesus for God was Father. It was not the mere 
giving of the name that was significant. The whole 
attitude and relationship of Jesus to God was filial. 
He relied on God as a Father. He went to Him asa 
child to a father. He acted on the assumption 
that God would act like a Father. He knew God 
loved Him and joyed in Him, and He in return had 
joy in the Father’s love. “ Take His most absorbing 
affection, from which all others drew their strength 
and purity—His love for the Father. It is easy 
to read the Gospels over and over again and yet 
miss. the greatness of this love as a simple con- 
sciousness, an atmosphere in which all action is 
done and all feeling felt, the perpetual bright 
flower of the absolute unity of will between the 
Father and the Son. . . . . The recurrence of 
the sweet and deep name Father unveils the secret 
of His being. His heart is at rest in God.” 

But the supreme thing in this consciousness of 
Jesus was that when He lifted His eyes to the 
heavens and prayed, He gathered together in His 
thought and heart the whole race of men, and said 
“Our Father.”” God was not a parent with one 
child. He was the Father of all. Each one of 
them could know God and realize the fact that 
God was his Father too. He wanted all the race 
of men to come out of the shadows and half-lights 
of any other thought and sit in the sunlight and 
enjoy the sweet day of God’s Fatherhood. 


1H. R. Macxintosu, D.D. : The Person of Jesus Christ, p. 399. 
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Sometimes earthly fathers treat their sons with 
such understanding, interpreting their acutest wants 
so perfectly, that when they have done for them, 
with such magnanimous completeness, what they 
have desired, their sons trying to express a whole- 
hearted appreciation can say nothing but, 
“© Father,” but their eyes gleam and their lips 
tremble and it means unutterable love and 
confidence. 

Jesus had that grand feeling about God. He 
was the Father. “If for all your evil you know 
to give your children what is good, how much more 
will your Father in heaven give good gifts to those 
who ask Him?” ? The truth about God must at 
least be as good as the best men think. God is 
the Father. “‘God is your Father: He cares for 
you. He is always here: He always knows all 
about it—sees even in secret—and cares for you. 
Remember it is not merely that you are one of 
the Chosen People: it is you that God loves, just 
because you are you. He is my Father, so I know. 
He is your Father, and so you may know all about 
Him.” In such a manner did Jesus speak 
about God because He knew. 

Of course it is a commonplace of our thinking 
now, though it may be gravely doubted whether 
it is a commonplace of our trust, and it is easy to 
forget that it is to Jesus alone the idea as a living 
reality is due. It is in Jesus alone men see the 


1 Matt. vii. rr (MoFFatTT). 
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Father. ‘‘He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father.’’! 

How then did Jesus keep sweet and strong this 
sense of relation to God? There is no record or 
even suggestion of any dramatic or miraculous 
methods. Jesus adopted the means open and easy 
to all. 

(rt) He had recourse to private prayer. It is 
not to be supposed that Jesus prayed only on the 
occasions that are recorded in the Gospels. At the 
best these are only short memoirs. It is typically 
significant that Luke records that Jesus retired 
from the madding crowd and, far from the haunts 
of men and herds in the mountain or desert, as 
well as occasionally before men, prayed as the 
critical events of His life approached. (1) At His 
baptism,? which was critical for Him in that there 
came home to His full consciousness then the fact 
that He was the chosen Messiah. (2) Before His first 
conflict with the Jewish leaders,? which was the 
beginning of the collisions which were to culminate 
in His death on the Cross. (3) Before He chose the 
Twelve,4 which was critical for Him and the future 
of His mission. The description is illuminating. 
“Tt was in those days that He went off to the 
hill-side to pray. He spent the whole night in 
prayer to God, and when day broke He summoned 
His disciples, choosing twelve of them, to whom 
He gave the name of ‘apostles.’” (4) Before 


1 John xiv. 9. 3 Lukeiii. 21. 


3 Luke v. 16: 4 Luke vi. 12, 13. 
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Peter’s confession,! which became the opportunity 
for the first prediction of His death. (5) Before 
the Transfiguration,2 which was to prepare Jesus 
for His death. (6) Immediately before He gave 
the model prayer to His disciples.* (7) When on 
the Cross,* for while suffering the tortures of a 
cruel death, He cried: ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they do not know what they are doing,” in His 
agony carrying on His task of winning forgiveness 
for men, and then as He died, confidently resting 
in God, He said: ‘‘ Father, I trust My spirit to Thy 
hands.” 

Jesus felt His need for prayer and in prayer 
He found strengthening solace, and God. 

(2) Jesus went to worship. In the synagogue 
He found the opportunity to declare the Good 
News, and He shared in its worship. During all 
the years of His preparation, when God was 
shaping His mind and heart and fitting Him for 
the supreme tasks of life, He was a constant 
worshipper. ‘‘ As His custom was He went into 
the synagogue on the Sabbath day.’’5 In worship 
He found God revealing Himself. In His Temple 
He was refreshed and invigorated for His life work. 

Jesus used the ordinary and regular methods of 
soul enrichment. The showy, the weird, the outré, 
He shunned. 

Jesus did not adopt any severe asceticism. The 
only asceticisms He permitted were of an inward 


1 Luke ix. 18. * Luke ix. 20, s'Pukesxday s: 
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sort. Neither did He practice or encourage any 
dramatic mode of religious activity. He simply 
prayed and worshipped. When reading the amazing 
means adopted by some of the undeniably great 
saints in seeking attunement with God, there is 
nothing to remind us of Jesus, but always surprise 
at the contrast. Outward discomfort as a method 
of inward peace was foreign to the ideas of Jesus. 
When the late Cardinal Vaughan died it was dis- 
covered he had worn on his arm a spiked band, 
driven into the flesh, for years. It must have 
given him much pain. Those of his way of religious 
thinking, when they learned the fact, would count 
it an additional claim to sainthood. The silence 
with which he bore whatever pains it brought to 
him was Christian. It is to his honour that he 
never made a parade of his penance. It may be 
agreed he did it for spiritual ends. One thing is 
emphatically true. It was not the method of Jesus. 
He prayed to God. He shared in the worship 
of God with His fellows. While, because He was 
Jesus Christ, the sinless One, the unique man, 
these things had a deeper content for Him than 
for ordinary men, He used the ordinary means to 
keep fresh and bright His consciousness of God. 
Jesus is man’s way to God. To attain to His 
consciousness of God is what every saint longs for. 
Perhaps His unclouded, undimmed, fellowship is 
beyond man, for He knew no sin, and the best of 
men, though in Him they have conquered, have 
known sin’s stain. ‘“‘ To speak as if without more 
ado we could adopt Jesus’ undimmed filial con- 
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sciousness is to play with words.”’! Yet in Christ 
men can attain to a real and holy fellowship with 
God. To be in line with Christ, to see God along 
His lines, to feel the Father’s love as He felt it, 
to know God with His assurance, that is what 
men yearn for. Jesus revealed God for man’s 
sake. It is for them He speaks of His own spiritual 
realizations. He, from this point of view, is the 
greatest expert in the things of God the world 
has ever known. If men would know God well, 
they must know Him in Christ. That is what _ 
Jesus is for, to introduce men to God. “ For to 
believe in Christ is simply to confess that in Him 
we find God.’”? 

The surest, the infallible road to a deepened 
and enriched experience of God is to know Jesus 
Christ, not simply as the Saviour, but to know 
His teaching, His way of life, His consciousness 
of God, His grip of the Father. 


(2) Through Worship. 


Public worship has always been recognized as 
a means by which the soul may be nourished. It 
is probably through the preaching of the Word 
in the public services of the sanctuary that most 
people have attained their increased knowledge of 
Jesus Christ. Whatever else may be said for or 
against the place of the sermon in public worship,’ 

1H. R. Macxintosu, D.D.: The Person of Jesus Christ, p. 359. 

* Ibid, p. 359 


°H. W. Horwitt: “ The Emancipation of the Sermon,” 
Expository Times, Vol. XXII, pp. 270-275. 
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and what place, if any,! it should have has been 
a subject for disputation, it can at least be claimed 
that this has been the main source of the knowledge 
of Christ obtained by many ordinary people. In 
that sense preaching is an undeniable and powerful 
means of enriching the religious experience. This 
tremendous claim can be made for the sermon. 
Perhaps there is no one but owes the supreme 
uplift, the supreme decision, the supreme revelation, 
and the supreme urge to service, to something 
heard in the preached word. With all the criticisms 
that are made, all the demands for shortened 
sermons, and the astounding contrast now attempted 
to be made between the sermon and the other 
portions of the service, these great facts ought not 
to be forgotten. It is not improbable that the 
sermon has obtained its acknowledged prominent 
place in the public worship of the Methodist Church 
because Wesley and his immediate successors 
recognized how effective an instrument it was for 
these purposes. 

If the sermon accomplished the ends Dr. Pratt 
declares to be its aims, there can be no question 
that it has an important place amongst the means 
by which religious experience is enriched. ‘ The 
aim of the sermon, the central part of most 
Protestant worship, seems to be threefold: to 
increase or correct the faith of the hearers, to 
nourish their religious sentiments, and to arouse, 
fortify, and re-direct their moral convictions and 


1A young Anglo-Catholic said a little while ago, ‘‘I do 
not mind if I do not hear a sermon again. I want to worship.” 
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emotions.”! If the aim be realized in the least 
degree, then that the preaching of the truth is 
a real means of deepening and developing the 
religious experience cannot be doubted. 

But worship is not dependent on any one element 
in the service. It would be possible to have worship 
without a sermon. If it happened in a Methodist 
service there would be a sense of something missed, 
and probably the rest of the service would be 
spoiled because of the feeling of loss. Quaker 
services have been held, more frequently in earlier 
days than now, when nothing has happened _ but 
silence. The people have gathered, and in the 
silence have meditated and prayed, but none have 
felt the Spirit’s urge to speak or pray or sing aloud, 
and in due time have dispersed. It must be 
believed they have benefited and have felt in the 
silence the waving of the angel’s wings. In a 
Methodist service it simply could not happen. If 
in a miraculous way it did, Methodists would return 
home not satisfied but disappointed, hurt, and for © 
the most part, unfed. At the Leicester Conference 
there took place what to many was an effective 
and inspiring thing, a silent procession of witness 
to the open-air gathering in the Park. A great 
number of people in a long streaming line marched 
without banner, band or public speech and song 
from the Market Place to the place of meeting. 
It will never be forgotten because it was so unusual. 
But some ardent spirits felt the discomfort of 
thinking a great opportunity lost. At least for 

1B. Pratt, Ph.D. : The Religious Consciousness, p. 303. 
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Methodists worship must have certain things 
happening if it is to mean anything. 

What then is of the essence of worship? To 
begin with it is a religious activity of a group. 
To vary the saying of von Hiigel already quoted, 
it is true to say, ‘“ Religion is social horizontally.” 
Prayer may be the soul struggle of the individual. 
Worship is a corporate act. For that very reason 
it may become the more effective means for 
deepening the religious life. Religious experience 
is the awareness of God who is love. It is harmony 
with God who loves all. In corporate worship 
therefore, the very thing religious experience is, 
finds its opportunity. Together those whom God 
loves approach His throne and seek intercourse 
with Him. 

It is questionable if men worship frequently 
excepting in groups. True there are those who 
claim that in the open, looking out on the stretching 
landscape, and drinking in the beauties of God’s 
unspoilt creation, they can worship better than in 
a Church building, listening to oft repeated prayers, 
or subjected to the dreariness of the words of a 
preacher. Why the alternative should be put in 
this way is never explained. Special pleading has 
to be forgiven much. Nobody for a moment 
would say it cannot be done. It can be declared 
emphatically that it is often not done. The man 
who neglects the group worship of the sanctuary 
rarely worships at all. It is of course true that 
a man may relate himself to God so that all his 
life is worship. Some men have such a real sense 

P 
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of God in all they do that their work is an act of 
piety and all their activities are the expression 
of God’s will. ‘ All aspiration has in it an element 
of worship, and worship in its highest form is no 
more than aspiration consciously focused on, and 
in the act of fruition of, the highest object of 
desire.””1 The life that aspires to God is the 
worshipping life. All who possess such never forget 
that one of the secure bases of such a life is public 
worship. The monks of Buckfast Abbey in Devon- 
shire, working in relays on the building of the 
Abbey, a fine and beautiful structure, themselves 
chiselling the masonry and laying the stones, 
rearing up a Temple to God, are surely worshipping 
as they toil. But they share equally in the frequent 
and regular orisons of their order and the services 
of the church. Without the one the other would 
be merely bricklaying. 

He who would make his independent life a 
glorying of God must be linked to his fellows in 
worship. It would seem to be a law of life that 
the highest cannot be achieved alone. Certain it 
is that the highest in worship finds expression when 
a group of like-minded people in God’s House adore 
Him. 

The necessity for group worship arises in part 
from the nature of religion itself. It is commerce 
with the God who is love. Worship from one point 
of view is to be abandoned in love. The God 
who loves all is wholly loved. ‘For he that 


1 Concerning Prayer, Chap. VIII, on “ Worship,” by B. H. 
Streeter, p. 244. 
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loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen.”! They who 
in worship seek harmony with God must love to 
have their fellows, whom He loves, with them in 
intercourse with Him. 

There is enlightening meaning in an incident 
Dr. Jowett loved to repeat. He spent a holiday 
at Goathland, near Whitby, one of his favourite 
places of retirement. He attended, as was his 
wont when there, the Primitive Methodist Chapel. 
Old Mr: Gray, a stalwart of the church, preached 
on the Sunday morning, with grace and power. 
In his sermon he said: “Why have I come to 
speak to you this morning? It is because I could 
not eat my bread alone.” Dr. Jowett was greatly 
moved and touched, and often used the incident 
to bring home to others the reality of worship. 

That is the essential fact of public worship. The 
lover of God cannot eat his bread alone. 

Group worship is also in part a response to a 
psychological fact. Crowds are suggestible. When 
a number.of people of like mind gather together 
for a like purpose each heightens the perception 
and passion of the rest. When Jesus said: ‘‘ Where 
two or three are gathered together in My name, 
there am I in the midst of them,”’? it was not simply 
a personal promise, it was a description of a method 
of vivifying religion. A lone soul may find God: 
a group of worshipping saints feel and know the 
presence easily and sooner. Everything that is 
true of an individual is intensified and given radiancy 

1y John iv, 20, *Matt, xviii. 20. 

P2 
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by the group. In spiritual things twice one are 
more than two. The ratios of spiritual experience 
are not governed by arithmetical rules. A single 
spirit entering God’s House and kneeling in humble 
prayer may discover this is none other than the 
House of God, but when that spirit is joined in 
praise and adoration with others the realization is 
more glowing and vivid. 

But worship is essentially of the spirit. One of 
the meanings which has been given to the idea 
of worship is “‘ to kiss the hand towards.” 

Doughty records this incident: “It was a dim 
night, and the drooping clouds broke over us 
with lightning and rain. I said to Thaifullah, 
‘God sends His blessing again on the earth.’ ‘Ay, 
verily,’ he answered devoutly, and kissed his pious 
hand toward the flashing tempest.’’! 

Worship is the salutation of affection. It is the 
greeting of love. In worship lovers meet and have 
intercourse. It is the adoration of the lover. 

Jesus Himself has given the classic expression 
to all that worship means. In His conversation 
with the woman of Samaria at Jacob’s Well, He 
said to her, in reply to her question as to where 
was the proper place for worship: ‘‘ But the time 
is coming, it has come already, when the real 
worshippers will worship the Father in Spirit and 
reality: for these are the worshippers that the 
Father wants. God is Spirit, and His worshippers 
must worship Him in Spirit and in reality.’2 

1C. M. Doucuty : Travels in Avabia Deserta, Vol. II, p. 67. 

* John iv. 23, 24 (MoFFaTt). 
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Three important affirmations are made in relation 
to worship. (I) God is Spirit. (2) Worship must 
be spiritual. (3) Worship must correspond to 
reality. These things hang together. 

God the Father is a spiritual personality. ‘‘ There 
is an instinctive feeling in men, not only of the 
existence but of the nearness of God. Else why 
almost universal worship. Why offer sacrifices or 
prayer or praise if there is no one present to receive 
them? Only, the Presence is spiritual, not extended 
in space, but dwelling in that spiritual Realm to 
which we as embodied spirits also belong. It is 
not the words of the various languages of earth 
that God hears and responds to, but that which 
inspires the words. ‘God is Spirit,’ and it is 
only in spirit He can be truly worshipped. He 
is here, although no eye of flesh can see Him, 
at once the inspiration and environment of our 
life.” 

Therefore worship must be spiritual. Symbols 
and signs are secondary and never, under any 
circumstances, anything but aids or props assisting 
the ignorant or lame on their way. It is not 
without significance that the progress of worship 
fits in with this teaching. In the Old Testament, 
when God was partially known, worship was 
carried on by an elaborate and gorgeous ritual, 
with appropriate symbols. In the New Testament, 
when Jesus revealed God as the Father, He ordained 
two forms of ritual only, Baptism and the Lord’s 


1W. L. WaLkeErR, D.D.: Christ’s Gospel of the Eternal, pp. 
104, 105. 
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Supper.! In the Apocalypse, in which John describes 
his visions of heaven, he says: “And I saw no 
temple therein.” When God is fully known there 
will be no need for ritual and symbol at all. Worship 
is the offering of the spirit. It is the expression 
of the love of the soul. 

But above all worship is conformity with God. He 
desires worshippers who, with spirituality, and seek- 
ing harmony with Him, drawnear. Worship is to be 
a religious experience. It is to be a form of approach 
in which the worshipper seeks with honest effort 
to know God, to adore Him, and to be like Him. 
When those who love God gather together to 
dedicate themselves to Him—the highest they 
know—and in prayer and praise, in aspiration and 
desire, seek to align themselves with Him, they 
worship. 

Why men worship is not really difficult to deter- 
mine. It is because they feel awe and gratitude, 
and McDougal says these constitute ‘‘ Reverence, 
which is the religious emotion par excellence.” 

It is no surprise that in primitive times, when 
the people beheld what to them were wonders, 
they should bow in awe before the great unknown. 
As they saw the sun appearing and disappearing, 
the night opening its eyes and the morning peeping 


1 Dr. RENDEL Harris in his Eucharistic Origins denies this, 
affirming amongst other things: (1) The evidence for the 
establishment of the Christian Eucharist is insufficient and 
contradictory. (2) Jesus, according to the Gospels, never said, 
“Do this in remembrance of Me.”’ If this be so it lends strength 
to the foregoing argument, 


® Rev, xxi, 22, 
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forth, the pale moon casting its varying lights 
across the darkened earth, the lightning flashing, 
seeming for the moment to split the skies, the 
raging of the storm or the peaceful quiet of the 
still day, it was inevitable that they should prostrate 
themselves in awestruck worship before the Being 
or Beings who could make these things to be. 

Even to-day, when men with any thoughtfulness 
at all contemplate the ever unfolding wonder of 
the Universe, with its myriad of surprises made 
plain to the men who catch its clues or regard its 
hints, until a new vista opens itself to the common 
view, and ordinary men can look up another avenue 
to the House of God, it is a natural thing that an 
awe of God should hold the soul. 

Wireless is now such a commonplace that common- 
place people have ceased to wonder. They pay 
ten shillings a year and criticize. Our children in 
a few years will deem it such an everyday thing 
that some ‘of them will become blasé. Yet think 
of it! All through the ages the vibrations of the 
ether have been waiting to be attuned. Only in 
this century have we caught a glimpse of the truth 
that makes the music of the spheres vocal for us. Let 
the wonder of it not be lost. Awhile ago a friend rang 
me up on the telephone. We chatted together for 
a short time, though a few miles distant, as though 
alongside one another. Then he said: ‘“‘ There is 
a concert at Queen’s Hall to-night being broadcast. 
Listen.”” He placed his headphone to the mouth- 
piece of his telephone. The band in the Queen’s 
Hall began playing a piece by Beethoven, and 
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I heard it as though in the Hall. For that wonder 
to become a commonplace will be to suffer degrada- 
tion of the soul. 

To read the achievements of science each year 
makes one feel what a wonderful world this is. 
The God who reigns and rules and reveals in a 
world like this—how wondrous and mighty and 
awe-inspiring He is! To think, with even faint 
understanding, of the God of to-day’s Univers 
is to feel awe. 

But to think of the God who looks out on the 
world of men, and having made them free enough 
to go their own way rather than His, and though 
willing that He and they should always dwell in 
harmony, has given them the power for the time 
to spoil His plans, and, seeing them do it, yet loves 
them with such a complete love that He pities 
their waywardness and longs with a mother’s 
passion of protection to gather them to His arms 
again, and sends His own Son to live and die for 
them, is there not something so grand and stupen- 
dous about this, for it knows no diminishing and 
no end, that to think of it strikes the spirit with 
awe ? 

Men bow in homage before the One whose great- 
ness and might are manifested in the wonder of 
the Universe and the wonder of Christ’s heart. 

Who can live in a world like this and not feel 
gratitude? The grateful heart must give thanks. 
To whom? No true heart can be content with 
merely feeling grateful. Feelings must find ex- 
pression and they must find an object. A rational 
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being cannot continue to breathe gratitude to the 
unresponsive air. Unless there be some one to 
whom “Thank you” can be said, why say it? 
The best feelings of men are a mockery unless there 
be a God to be thanked. 

What innumerable things awaken gratitude ! 
Thank God for life. When George Borrow said: 
“Life is very sweet, my brother,” he said what 
everybody at their best feel. And what men are 
at their best is what they really are. 


How beautiful it is to be alive | 

To wake each morn as if the Maker’s grace 
Did us afresh from nothingness derive 

That we might sing, ‘‘ How happy is our case.”’ 
How beautiful it is to be alive | 


To read in God’s great Book, until we feel 

Love for the love that gave it; then to kneel 
Close unto Him Whose truth our souls will shrive, 
While every moment’s joy doth more reveal 

How beautiful it is to be alive! 


Rather to go without what might increase 

Our worldly standing, than our souls deprive 
Of frequent speech with God, or than to cease 
To feel, through having wasted health or peace, 
How beautiful it is to be alive | 


Thus ever towards man’s height of nobleness 
Strive still some new progression to contrive ; 
Till, just as any other friend’s, we press 

Death’s hand ; and, having died, feel none the less 
How beautiful it is to be alive! # 


The healthy mind, and that is the religious mind, 
knows this is the truth. 


1 HENRY S. SUTTON. 
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In spite of the cultivated pessimism of some, 
which the superficial mistake for cleverness, it is 
quite evident that this is the feeling of the greater 
number of ourhuman kind. How feware the suicides! 
Everybody regards this as the final futility. Those 
who preach pessimism the most, cling to life with 
fierce clutch. Thomas Hardy lived to a serene 
old age, though years ago he told William Archer, 
in an interview, he had not yet made up his mind 
on the final problem as to whether life was worth 
living. 

Life is a great gift, my masters. It is a struggle, 
a fight and a conquest. It is a climb but it is an 
achievement. It is a pursuit but there is the 
rapture of pursuing. Life is a grand and glorious 
adventure. Who is there amongst all the varying 
types of people who would say, “I am sorry ever 
to have lived? ”’ With all its dark days and sad 
hours and moments of tragic despair, is it not a 
magnificent thing to live? Who can think of the 
joys of boyhood, the eager vim of early manhood, 
the keen struggle of maturity, and the prospect 
of serene old age, and not say, ‘“‘ Thank God. 
I have lived!’ Worship is the natural expression 
of gratitude. 

But life could be a bovine contentment. It is 
therefore only when men awaken to the fact that : 
‘We live by admiration, hope and love,” that 
real gratitude possesses them. It is only when 


1 Herbert Spencer told Mrs. Sidney Webb that “If being 
a Pessimist meant saying: ‘I could wish I had never lived,’ 
then I am a Pessimist.’’ 
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men reach altitude enough to know that the power 
of appreciation makes life rich, that gratitude 
becomes full. The difference in life and its meaning 
for the one whose appreciation is half grown and 
one whose appreciation is full grown is immense. 
They live in different worlds. 

Some people are tone deaf. Dean Stanley was 
so utterly deficient in the musical sense that he 
could not tell when the National Anthem was 
being played only that men stood up. What 
a deprivation he suffered! How his life was 
maimed! That he cultivated his powers of appre- 
ciation in other directions open to him saved him. 
What impoverishment of soul and what visions of 
reality in the beauty of sound he missed in that 
he could not appreciate a Beethoven sonata 
or a Handel oratorio ! 

A few have no eye for beauty of form and colour. 
A landscape is lost on them. A lovely picture is 
a bore. The perpendicular windows of a cathedral 
never speak to them of the soaring of the soul to 
God. They notice they are long, and ask, 
ce Why ? 9 

Here and there are those who do not know 
why people laugh. They can watch the lambs 
gambolling and never smile. They see the comical 
happenings of life and frown. They hear children 
laughing and see them playing their pranks and 
are annoyed. They have no sense of humour, and 
a merry world is hidden from their ken. 

These are all sub-normal people. They lack 
some power of appreciation. Therefore a full life 
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is denied them. Life is a bare thing if men cannot 
appreciate what is there. 

Is not the glory of life in the increasing power 
of appreciation? How often when men have 
discovered something they have never really noticed 
before, they say: ‘‘ Thank God, I’ve seen that at 
last.” To be able to see the gorgeous beauty of 
the mountain and lake lands ; the serene and quiet 
beauty of the English landscape; the wild and 
weird beauty of the rocky headlands of the coast, 
when the stormy waters break and crash, or when 
the waves gently swish around their base; the 
fiery beauty of a sunset, when like a ball of fire 
the sun slips behind the hills, and the earth darkens 
as though suddenly the house of the world had 
drawn all its blinds; the gracious beauty of the 
spring trees with leaves fresh and tender and green, 
is it not something for which to give thanks? 
How men’s hearts ought to dance within them 
when they can see and appreciate the lovely 
gifts of God! How full of gratitude men 
should be ! 

It is best of all when men know the appreciation 
of love. To be able to clasp little children in their 
arms and feel a world well lost if they should call 
them “ Father,” and snuggle up to them as though 
conscious now they are safe, circled round with 
a protecting grace that can never fail, this is worth 
a song of praise. To know the pure passion of 
affection for mother or maid so that they can read 
their hearts and see in them beauties hidden from 
all other eyes but real to them, and in the satis- 
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faction this gives feel they have found the greatest 
gift human life can bring, this is supremely good. 
Who would not thank God for love ? 

And to be able to know and to love God, to 
know Him because He is loved, to feel that He is 
not a far off heavenly magnate ruling the Universe 
from the heights, but a Father and a Friend, who 
finds joy in communion with the least who love 
Him, is to be made to say, “‘ My God, I thank 
Thee.” 

Without gratitude man has ceased to be. - With 
gratitude he must find some mode of expression, 
some object of regard. 

Gratitude and awe combined make reverence. 
Reverence is the seed of worship. In worship 
men have intercourse with God and in love adore 
Him, and He makes known His heart. In worship 
men find God, their grip on Him tightens, and 
they know Him more and more. 


- (3) In the Lord’s Supper. 


There is one act of worship in the Church which 
has always been deemed the most solemn. Even 
when it is conducted, as in most Methodist Churches, 
with the greatest simplicity, its awesome solemnity 
is never lost. Some seem to think the Roman 
Catholic Mass with its elaboration of ritual is the 
most impressive service, incomparably greater in 
every sense than the Communion service of 
Protestantism. As George Tyrrell once said: “‘The 
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difference between the altar and a communion 
table is infinite.’’} 

Without entering into controversy or doctrinal 
discussion, it may be replied that no Methodist 
comes to the communion table but he feels an 
overwhelming solemnity which makes his spirit to 
be attuned to God. 

Dr. Gore says: ‘If I am to describe the ideal 
of public worship I must find it in the Eucharist.”? 
Dr. W. Temple declares: “‘ The Eucharist is the 
heart of Christian Worship.”? Dr. Orchard has 
gone even further and has suggested that in the 
Mass is to be found the core of what the Christian 
Religion means. The Wesleys took a high view 
of what the Lord’s Supper was to mean for Christ’s 
people: ‘‘ The Lord’s Supper was ordained for a 
sacrament, and its first use is to represent the 
sufferings of Christ which are past, whereof it is 
a memorial. But they go further, and hold that 
the sacrament was ordained to convey the first- 
fruits of Christ’s sufferings in present graces, whereof 
it is the means ; and to assure us of glory to come, 
whereof it is the infallible pledge.”* The Wesleys 
always urged their people to partake of the Sacra- 
ment with frequency, even when they would only 
allow that it could be duly administered by an 
ordained clergyman, and might therefore be difficult. 


1 Autobtography. Vol. I, p. 98. 
® Article in Review of the Churches, October, 1926, p. 495. 
3 W. TEMPLE, D.D.: Christus Veritas, p. 243. 


4 ae Simon, D.D.: John Wesley and the Methodist Societies, 
p. 308. 
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Such declarations, in view of the actual life of the 
Quakers, and the practice of the Salvation Army 
in this particular, though strangely enough the 
Salvation Army simply riots in other symbols, 
cannot be taken as describing what is universal. 
Perhaps the verdict of C. H. S. Matthews is in 
accordance with the facts: ‘“‘Sacraments are 
“generally necessary to salvation’ not in the sense 
of being essential to every individual believer, but 
in the sense of being necessary for the life of the 
Church as a whole, and possibly for the highest 
spiritual life of the average earnest Christian.’’! 

It is from that point of view the Lord’s Supper 
is considered, as a means by which the religious 
experience can be deepened and the spiritual 
content of life enriched. 

Happily when any of God’s people gather at 
the table of the Lord it may be safely affirmed 
they never think of anything that is disputatious. 
If ever they desire to feel at one with all it is then. 
They eat and drink with one longing only, to 
commune with Christ in His dying. 

(r) The Lord’s Supper is a Memorial. When 
God’s people bow in solemn worship, and especially 
at that point in the service, common in Methodist 
churches, when the communicants walk to the 
communion table—in itself a confession of all 
they feel—and kneeling, receive the bread and 
wine, they remember Jesus Christ. They remember 
He was God’s gift of love for all, and by His own 


1 Concerning Prayer, Chap. IX, “‘ The Eucharist,”’ by C. H. S. 
Matthews, p. 300. 
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love He died for all. His sacrifice, the essence of 
which is His love, is recalled, and gratitude and 
awe are stirred by the greatness of the offering. 
When the soul goes on to feel, ‘‘ This, all this, was 
for me,’’ then in reverence the spirit adores a God 
whose gifts are like Himself. 

All through the country now are war memorials. 
Here and there is one with a Victorian elaboration 
of decoration which offends. A few, like the Royal 
Artillery Memorial in London, seem to suggest the 
might and glory of mechanized instruments of 
destruction, its only contribution to the idea of 
peace as desirable being that it makes no pretence 
of any beauty in war. Appropriately enough the 
great majority of them have a dignified simplicity, 
copied from the Cenotaph, which makes men raise 
the hat reverently. Essentially they are memorials 
of sacrifice. When on Armistice Day the people 
gather, and prayers are offered and hymns sung, 
what is remembered is the sacrifice. 

So in the Lord’s Supper the sacrifice of Christ 
is remembered. Not as an isolated or momentary 
offering, but as the climax to a life of perfect 
sacrifice. Into the whole life of Jesus there entered 
the very essence of atonement. In perfect obedience 
to the will of God Jesus lived and died, and lives 
for ever. 

But remembrance is active. It is a positive 
activity of the spirit. When men remember it is 
not merely to receive a throb or a thrill, but to 
share. To listen to a story of tragic suffering for 
the sake of a cause, or to hear a tale of heroism 
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displayed on behalf of an ideal, and to shed a 
tear, or cheer, is nothing. It is certainly not a 
worthy remembering. To remember well is to have 
an impulse stirred to imitate. It is an urge of soul. 

(2) The Lord’s Supper is a Communion. There 
is fellowship, a sharing of life and spirit. It is 
a means of alignment with Christ. When Jesus 
gave Himself on the Cross it was the supreme 
evidence of His love and of His devotion to God’s 
will. y 

When with sincerity men share in the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper they share His love, and His 
devotion to the will of God. Thus they are made 
capable of “filling up that which is lacking of the 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh, for His body’s sake, 
which is the Church.’’! 

For this communion is not only a fellowship 
with Christ, it is a fellowship with men. All gather 
at the Table of the Lord and all needing help come 
to God in Christ and with believing hearts find 
Christ accessible, for spiritually He is with them 
all. 

Therefore it is that two things are to be found 
as evidences of reality in the Lord’s Supper, 
evidences of Reality found in it and of reality in 
it. (z) The dominance of God’s will. (2) The 
increase of love. The whole meaning of the 
symbolism of the Lord’s Supper is that in it is 
pictured in a dramatic form the obedience of 
Christ to the Father’s will, even to the point of 
suffering the sense of His withdrawal and then to 

1 Col. i. 24 (R.V.). 
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encounter death. Unless it means for all who share 
in the service, ‘‘ As for Jesus, so for me, the Father’s 
will is supreme,” it has lost its significance. 
Remembering Christ involves remembering what 
it meant to Him. It meant, “ Thy will, not mine, 
be done.” 

The sacrifice of Christ was the glorious offering 
of His love. The Cross is the final exhibition of 
transcendent love. ‘‘ Ye do show forth the Lord’s 
death till He come.” Unless therefore those who 
share in this sacrament rise from their knees with 
a deeper love for those who have eaten and drunk 
with them, and for the whole Church, and the whole 
world, they have missed the pivot of its significance. 
If they love more deeply and with a finer passion 
they have communed with Christ. “If a man 
goes out from his communion to love and serve 
men better he has received the Real Presence. 
If he feels every thrill and tremor of devotion, but 
goes out as selfish as before, he has not received it. 
It was offered but he did not receive it.’’! 

All worship deepens religious experience, but 
this form of worship, because it is vivid and 
dramatic, and because it necessitates a concentration 
on aspects of the work of Christ which emphasize 
awareness of God and harmony with Him, brings 
genuine enrichment to the seeking soul. 


(4) By Directed Group Prayer. 


As has been indicated, the twin dangers from 
which those who base everything on the direct 
1W. TEMPLE, D.D ; Christus Verttas, p. 242. 
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experience of God need protection are individualism 
and subjectivism. Methodism has guarded against 
them in its group gatherings for fellowship. Perhaps 
a further help could be discovered if the prayers 
of the sanctuary in public worship became less 
and less the prayer of the preacher seeking to 
interpret the needs and desires of the people, and 
more and more the prayers of the people directed 
on appropriate lines. The supreme weakness of 
public prayer is that it is often the prayer of an 
individual uttered in public. In Methodist Churches, 
with the frequent changes of those who lead the 
worship, this is a persistent fact. 

Some Methodist Churches have adopted the 
Anglican liturgy. It may be said quite frankly 
that such a liturgy is not to the taste of many 
Methodists. Besides, its regular repetition makes 
it in another way as little a leading of the people’s 
prayer as the other method. 

Yet the need of something is felt by many 
worshippers. They come to the House of God 
not with any crying needs. The majority of the 
people do not live in the midst of crises. They are 
not meeting soul-shocking problems every day. 
They feel their need of God and fellowship, but 
they are vague about the things they would pray for. 
It is the easiest thing in the world for vagueness 
of mind to merge into a mild wandering in worship. 
Something needs to happen to fix the thought, 
arrest the desire, and make the longing tense. 
Sometimes all this happens in the call to worship. 
The hymn allures the soul. The preacher prays 


Q2 
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about the things that matter. The Scripture grips 
because it is fitting. The sermon leads direct to 
God. Often, alas! this does not happen. Then, 
apart from the solace which joining with friends in 
worship always brings, the hungering ones are 
unfed. 

One of the things which baffles and distresses 
the minister who looks out on his congregation 
is how he is to pray so as to lead the minds and 
souls of all his people aright. Here is one who is 
faced with a terrific crisis in business. The knowledge 
is not common property. It may be that he will 
win through and the world will never know. It 
may be he will go under, not through fault but 
through misfortune, and then his family will suffer 
for years and, what is worse for him, there will 
be many people who will never believe he is without 
moral blame. Here is another whose triumphant 
success has just become clear. He deserves it 
and has worked for it heroically. All is well and 
his family rejoice proudly in his achievement, 
which is wholly creditable. Here is one whose 
whole life is a struggle against ill-health. He is 
kept down because his strength is small. For the 
moment it is a question whether his employer can 
go on keeping his place open: he is so irregular. 
Though unfit he must make himself do it. Here 
is another who is making his first venture in life, 
with high hope taking some risks, but sanguine. 
He means to win, but he does want to keep his 
hands clean, and he knows he will have temptations. 
There is an old woman who lives in a one-roomed 
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tenement, living partly by faith, partly on the 
small gifts of her children, and mostly on her old- 
age pension, but she is passing rich on it all, and 
her eyes shine as she thinks of the great Father 
who loves her. But the bulk of the older folks 
have had nothing particular happen all the week, 
The days have just come and gone. There are 
the young folks sporting and studious, religious 
not over much, but they are at the service. And 
then there is the minister himself. His officials 
have been difficult, especially those who never 
stay to a prayer-meeting, and at the meeting 
the previous Wednesday unkind things were said 
flippantly, and though they did as he wanted at 
the finish, it was all lacking in the grace that should 
characterize fellowship. How can he cover them 
all? It is impossible. Perhaps it is not good. 
The way out of their special circumstances is 
perhaps to put them on another line. Sometimes 
experiences are so parochial that the way to truth 
is to be lifted into another world. 

Group prayer is not to be the opportunity to 
unload the troubles of all on God, but to find 
God as the Friend of all. It is often a wise method 
of escape from burden to think of something else. 
The minister or other leader of prayer is not to 
be a kind of news summary of the people’s lives 
for God. 

It would therefore seem that direction is needed. 
Roman- and Anglo-Catholics lay the greatest stress 
on the need for a religious director in the case of 
each individual. “We need a director because 
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most of us have little or no time, or indeed incli- 
nation, to study scientifically the theology of 
prayer. Consequently we often fail to understand 
whither we are being led, or to know how to meet 
new conditions of prayer as they unfold themselves 
to us in the interior life. To work at prayer without 
expert guidance is like turning one ignorant of 
chemistry loose in a laboratory. Only the result 
is far more ruinous, since spiritual injury is incom- 
parable in its gravity to any harm which may be 
done:the body... =. The necessary qualifications 
of a director, which we should bear in mind in 
choosing one, are a knowledge of theology and of 
the science of prayer ; a sympathetic bearing ; and 
one to whom we feel we could easily open our 
hearts. Above all the director must know, by 
personal expérience, something of the life of prayer.’ 

It is true some of the great saints paid great 
heed to their directors. St. Teresa tells us: “‘ In 
the beginning it happened to me that I was ignorant 
of one thing—TI did not know that God was in all 
things : and when He seemed to me to be so near, 
I thought it impossible. Not to believe He was 
present was not in my power; for it seemed to 
me, as it were, evident that I felt His very presence. 
Some unlearned men used to say to me, that He 
was present only by His grace. I could not believe 
that, because as I am saying, He seemed to be 
present Himself: so I was distressed. A most 
learned man of the Order of St. Dominic delivered 


1H. L. HuBparp, M.A.: Some Catholic Methods of Prayer, 
PP. 47, 48. 
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me from this doubt ; for he told me that He was 
present, and how He communed with us: this 
was a great comfort to me.”! To the Protestant 
and the Methodist the acceptance of authority in 
such a ready way is amazing. Some of the great 
saints on the other hand continued for long without 
a director, and ever kept a kind of spiritual 
independence. St. Catherine of Genoa said: ‘‘I have 
persevered for twenty-five years in the spiritual 
way, without the aid of any creature.” Later 
Don Marabotta became her director and friend, 
and for the last eleven years of her life she sub- 
mitted to his sympathy and partly to his guidance. 
He says: “‘She was guided and taught interiorly 
by her tender love alone, without the means of 
any creature either Religious or Secular; she was 
instructed and governed thus for about twenty- 
five years.”? But St. Catherine was always more 
concerned about her spiritual state than about 
persons. 

In a sense Methodism has accepted the idea of 
directors in its Class leaders. In the old-fashioned 
class meeting, and it is arguable whether anything has 
been substituted so good or spiritually educational, 
whatever the member said when asked for his 
experience, the leader sought to speak words to 
warn and rebuke, or to encourage and guide. The 
class leader of personality and spiritual genius 
became not only a father-confessor but a spiritual 


1Jife, Chap. XVIII, par. 20. 


2 Quoted from Life in The Mystical Element of Religion, by 
F, von Hiigel, p. 118. 
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director. But his authority was the authority of 
goodness and experience and that alone. The only 
compulsion to heed him was the compulsion of 
regard and trust in his wisdom. In the final result 
what he gave was advice, not orders. The individual 
retained his independence all through. While it 
will probably be true that some will always give 
careful heed to the direction of known saints in 
whom they have confidence, it may be safely 
asserted Methodists will never submit themselves 
in willing surrender to one person as their spiritual 
director. They have been so taught that they 
will believe, after all, the Spirit directs whom He 
will. 

Not then as a professional director but as a leader 
the minister will direct the group in prayer. Instead 
of the prayer why cannot the example of the 
Student Christian Movement and St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields be followed ? 


The minister saying : 


“Let us pray that God may reveal Himself in this service 
to every spirit.” 


In silence time should be given for the people, 
concentrating on this thought, to pray. When a 
sufficient time has passed, not too long, for con- 
centration is not easy to ordinary people, then let 
the minister say : 


“Let us pray that in every part of this service we may all 
know we are worshipping God.”’ 


Again allow time before proceeding. 


“Let us pray that here and now the deep needs of our life 
may be supplied by God.” 
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“Let us pray that having the needs of our life supplied we 
may be grateful, and praise the Giver of all our good.” 


“Let us pray that we may show forth our praise in song, 
and in a devoted life.” 


“ Let us pray that our life may be lived on Christ’s lines,”’ 


A few connected pleas on which the minds of 
the people may dwell, stirring aspiration after one 
type of blessing, will be better in its spiritual 
effect than the diffused effect of a general prayer. 

Of course the same line will not be followed 
repeatedly. Subjects for prayer suggested by the 
Christian Year will be appropriate to some occasions. 
Christmas and Easter ought to be used as a ground- 
work for praying. The people really like to link 
their lives to the great Christian facts and festivals, 
A special happening in the Church or Town or 
Country may well be the subject of the people’s 
prayers. Sometimes it may take the form of a 
Litany of Remembrance. Who could desire any- 
thing better than that upon occasion the people 
should hear the call at prayer: ‘“‘Let us now 
remember great men.” The great men remembered 
should be those whom God counts great. It is 
significant that in Ecclesiasticus, where the classic 
call to praise famous men is given, they are Enoch, 
Moses, Phineas, Joshua, the faithful Judges, Samuel, 
Nathan, David, Solomon, Elijah, Elisha, Hezekiah, 
Josiah, Zerubbabel, Jesus and Nehemiah. The 
kings are not mentioned because they are kings, 
that is repudiated, but because they are good 
kings. A Litany of Remembrance of the good 
who have been good in Church and State, and in 
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the local Church, would'be a call that might easily 
stir to dedication. 

For one service it might take the form of a call 
to Praise. 

‘Let us praise God for the beauty of the day reminding us 
that God is a God of Harmony. 

“Let us praise God for the opportunity to worship. 


“Let us praise God that our families are here and those who 
are absent remember Him. 


“‘ Let us praise God that in this Church we can hear the truth 
of God. 


‘Let us praise God that in the Sunday School the children 
come to be taught God’s Word. 


“Let us praise God that in the fellowship of the Church we 
learn to know Him and to love one another. 


*‘Let us praise God for this service and that in it we may 
find Him.” 
In another it may be all Intercession. 


“Let us pray that God will have compassion on all His 
creatures. 


“Let us pray that God will remember all who love Him and 
all who forget Him. 


“Let us pray that He will give wisdom to all who rule. 
“Let us pray that He will give faithfulness to all who serve. 


“Let us pray that He will hear us for all who worship Him 
in whatever form or place. 


“Let us pray for all who neglect, ignore, or hate God. 


“Let us pray for all the nations of Europe that their bitterness, 
envies and desires for war may cease. 


“Let us pray that all the World may know God.” 


At another time it may well be devoted to a plea 
for Forgiveness. 


“Let us pray that the loving God will forgive us our sins. 


ISH: 
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** Let us pray that He will forgive us our meanness and envy 
and malice. 


“Let us pray that He will forgive sins of the flesh, our in- 
dulgences and greed. 


“Let us pray that He will forgive our main sin, Selfishness. 


“Let us pray that He will forgive us for scorning the ideal, 
choosing the second best. 


“Let us pray that He will forgive us for turning our backs 
on Christ by not standing up for Him in company. 


“Let us pray that He will forgive us for neglecting worship. 


“Let us pray that He will forgive us for being critical instead 
of helpful, for finding fault instead of lending a hand. 


“Let us pray that He will forgive us for the poverty of our 
prayers and the slackness of our lives.” 


At still another time it will surely be good to 
ask for Blessing. 

“ Let us pray that God will bless all who in this House pray 
to Him to-day. 

“Let us pray that He will bless the old men and women 
whose eventide has come. 


“Let us pray that He will bless the mature who are carrying 
the burdens. 


*< Let us pray that He will bless the young men and women 
who are eager and strong. 

‘Let us pray that He will bless the boys and girls who need 
guiding. 

“ Let us pray that He will bless the sick, wearied and tossed 
about and give them ease and recovery. 


“ Let us pray that He will bless the sorrowing and put about 
them the everlasting arms. 


‘“‘ Let us pray that He will bless the happy and glad that in 
their happiness they may not forget Him.” 


So in time the whole round of petition, 
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thanksgiving, adoration and praise will be 
completed, and all the needs of the worshippers 
encompassed. 

This method will nnividé one thing which, as 
absent from most Methodist services, is felt to be 
a genuine loss, the opportunity for silence. Sacred 
silence needs to be an occupied silence. If it is 
not occupied by a directed subject it will be occupied 
by a rush of things mainly of business or the world. 
In this way all the people have in their minds 
after each call an aspect of things about which to 
pray, and the silence is not the opportunity for 
the wandering mind, but the privilege of the 
concentrated. 

It will mean too that the prayer will cease to be 
the performance of the preacher and will become 
the united attempt of a worshipping people to 
align themselves with God. It will become a part 
of the worship in which God is sought, and the 
effort made to get on His lines. Who can doubt 
that it will mean a deepening of the sense of God, 
an enriching of the communion, and a binding of 
the soul to God ? 

It must also mean a heightening of the social 
element in religion. No longer can any single 
soul feel, “‘ This man knows nothing of my needs, 
and these people are far removed from my 
condition.” All pray for the same things. Each 


feels he is one of a company who are seeking the 
same ends. 


We are not divided, all one body we— 
One in hope 


eR 
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If that be true the rest will take care of itself. 
The fellowship is real. 

Such a method carried out without rigidity, for 
the Spirit must have room to work, and even good 
things must not fetter the arm of the Lord, will 
mean the deepening of the sense of awe and of 
God’s reality, and the strengthening of the ties of 
fellowship ; and these must bring an enrichment 
of the religious experience. 


Other methods of enriching the experience of 
God are many and varied. In a sense it is true, 
to each soul its own way. Perhaps some will be 
peculiar to certain types of temperament. 

In the past the study of the biographies of the 
good has brought strength and refreshment to 
the souls of many. In the days when the only 
reading permitted to those who called themselves 
good Methodists was the Bible, the Hymn-book 
and biography, in which strangely enough The 
Pilgrim’s Progress was included, there were those 
who in the lives of mighty men of prayer and valiant 
evangelists found inspiration and revelation. 

Who even now can read the great missionary 
biographies and not feel God is real and that fine 
loyal saints have commerce with Him ? 

Some on the other hand have found enrichment 
in the great classics of devotion, Thomas a Kempis’ 
Imitatio Christi, Lancelot Andrews’ Private Devotions, 
Samuel Rutherford’s Letters, Jeremy Taylor’s Holy 
Living and Holy Dying, and William Law’s Serious 
Call, The fine saints who in these writings have 
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discovered rich food for the spirit, and directions for 
the achievement of higher spiritual life, are so 
many that they have come to possess what may 
be an ominous authority. So much is this the case 
that those who fail to appreciate them are tempted 
to imagine they lack the taste for saintliness. It 
isnotso. All that is the matter is they are different. 
Other nourishment is for them. But so many have 
obtained help of such a genuine kind from these 
books that they might be a source of benefit to most. 

Service has been a method of enrichment to all. 
Expression always strengthens. When a thing is 
done it is a bigger, surer thing. Service is the 
test of reality. If what has been received cannot 
be given it is not worth while. This is in line 
with all the great religious teaching of the past. 
Micah’s fine saying: “‘O man, He has told you 
what is good ; what does the Eternal ask from you 
but to be just and kind, and live in quiet fellowship 
with your God ”’? is still a description of a demand 
of God, but also of a way of achievement. Jesus 
said some final things on the place of service in 
the life of the good. In His description of the 
Judgment? He affirmed that the ultimate knowing 
of God, and being in His closest company, would 
depend on whether men had fed the hungry, clothed 
the naked, cared for those in want; for if it had 
been done to them it had been done to Him. He 
declared too: ‘“‘If any man will do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine.”® Service is a method of 
winning knowledge of God. 


*Micah vi. 6-8 (MoFFatt). *Matt.xx 31,46, *John vii. 17. 
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Who is there who has gone out after some man 
or woman making shipwreck of life, and for love 
of them has spent time and energy and heart-sweat 
in winning them back to God, and has succeeded, 
but in that experience has known God and Jesus 
better. Naturally, for in such an experience they 
have shared their life and done God’s will. 

The Scottish Shorter Catechism says the chief 
end of man is to know God and to enjoy Him for 
ever. It is but another way of saying that the 
fundamental of all religion is to have a religious 
experience. The deeper the experience the more 
perfect will be the knowledge. The richer the 
experience the more abiding will be the joy. 

When such an experience is enjoyed then 
Methodists will be able to say with their great 
founder, ‘‘ Best of all is, God is with us.” 
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